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OH ! FOR A SWEET, DEEP DREAM. 


BY MRS. PONSONBY. 








Oh ! for a sweet, deep dream ! 
That I again might deem 
That we together by the broad sea-shore, 
Or by the rushing floods, 
Or through the rich green woods, 
Wander’d at morn and eve as in the days of yore. 


Is there no spell with power, 
Only for one brief hour, 
To stir that rapture in my heart again, 
Which on my soul’s dark night 
Rose like a sudden light 
To greet thy coming step and voice’s silver strain ? 


Far, far away they lie, 

Those scenes of days gone by; 

Those rushing streams—those waving, deep-green woods. 
And we shall never more 
Upon that broad sea-shore, 

List those wild roaring winds sing to the roaring floods. 


Oh ! Fate, how strong art thou ! 
Before thy might must bow 
My deathless love, my unresigned despair ; 
We cannot break the chain, 
We ne’er shall meet again— 
We can but pine for all we never more may share. 


Oh ! Lite, how little worth ; 

Oh ! weary, weary Earth ; 

Oh! Love so strong, yet weak ; oh ! frail, fond heart; 
One end alone remains 
To all our bitter pains, 

Todie as we have lived—loving—but far apart ! 





LINES FOR MUSIC. 


Toll no sullea bell for me, 
; Noue when I am dying ; 
et MY SDPiritA regaiemsbe 
, ae Re zephyr’s sighing, 
And the woodbirds’ melody 
When the day is dying. 


Rear no solemn marble where 
Low my head reposes ; 

Let earth’s sweet flow’rs blossom there, 
Lilies pure and roses ; 

And beside it children fair 
Sport and gather posies. 


I have loved, and life was dear, 
All its pulses thorough ; 

He is dead, and life is drear, 
Why, then, should ye sorrow ? 

Strew no cypress on my bier— 
We shall meet to-morrow. 


ee 


THE SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE. 


In the Atlantic Ocean, between the Western Islands of Scotland and 
the north of Ireland, there is a cluster of rocks, the tops of which onl 
appear above high water, and which were formerly the cause of oe | 
perdition of the shipping, as they lay in the track of vessels making for 
the Trish Channel and the Firth of Clyde, and there was no means of 
warning the mariner against their treacherous neighbourhood. The cen- 
tre of the cluster, from which the whole took their name, was the Sker- 
ryvore (that 1s, Great Rock], which at high water presented a few mas- 
ses of smail superficies, rising about five feet above the waves, so that in 


~ 5 
stormy weather it was swept over by every surge. On this rock, twelve 
the nearest land, it was resolved 


miles from the island of Terree, which is 
in 1834 to erect a lighthouse, and the duty of conducting the operation 
was confided to Mr. Alan Stevenson, son and successor of the respectable 
engineer by whom the Bell-Rock Lighthouse had been erected about 
twenty-five years before. We have now Mr. Stevenson’s account of the 
work in an elegant and elaborate quarto, which can scarcely be more in- 
teresting to the members of his profession for its technical and scientific 
Soult oy to oot pee a for its narrative of an unusual class of 
ithoulties cheerfully encountered in the cause of i yerc 
through the aid of carefiinees and skill. Po Cy ch tae 
Most persons in common life must be quite unprepared to hear of the 
peculiar steps necessary to be taken in order to rear a pharos upon a rock 
in such a situation. First, it is difficult in any state of the tide to land 
upon the rock. It affords no shelter, no room for working; it is twelve 
miles from land, and even that land is only an inhospitable wilderness 
Temote by two or three days’ sail from any place where the conveniences 
of civilised life can be commanded, or any mechanical operations are con- 
lucted. These circumstances rendered necessary such a series of pre- 
liminary arrangements as only could be accomplished by a liberal out-lay 
of money, and an exertion of foresight and patience equally extraordina- 
ty. Onreviewing the work after it was pertected, one is at a loss wheth- 
er most to admire the resources which a wealthy state can bring to bear 
on such objects, or the heroism and fortitade of the men who devoted 
themselves to the business. 
The first step was a survey of the rock, itself a most difficult task, 
Pei Mr. Stevenson did not complete till the summer of 1835. He had 
en to take the soundings all round, for the sake of the vessels which 
ba mae ee in carrying on the works. He had also to examine 
ty Pied a eon yee yobs ascertain its soundness, and its capabili- 
ve hendoton nat yet whe vemos ag It proved to be a gneiss of exces- 
ly the workable scatesd. One of th bab tots Pekar; Aropihd hee coherisal 
chagiber, worked canbeth by in ove op pays in oe s wah my 
an aperture at top, through which : on eto 40d be ce cE tbe ae 
feet hi geo he pt 8 a uich came occasionally a jet of water twenty 
raink, gh, white as snow, and during sunshine, clothed in the hues of the 
’w. So smoothenued was the whole exterior of the rock by the dash 


of B se: , . ° 
aan tete Maat at one of their early landings the foreman of the masons 

scribed it as like « climbing up the outside of a bottle.” 

Hi y of works at Hynish, in the south 
ere a piece of ground, fifteen ucres in ex- 


The second step was to plant a colon 
angle of the island of Tirree. 
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tent, was feved from the Duke of Argyle for the permanent establishment | pe at Hynish hitherto not spoken of, was the construction of a 


connected with the inteuded lighthouse, while thirty acres more were | 


leased for the purpose of a temporary workyard. “For our works,” 
says Mr. Stevenson, “craftsmen of every sort were to be transported, 
houses were to be built for their reception, provisions and fuel were to 
be imported, and tools and implements of every kind were to be made.” 
A steam tender was also to be built for communication between the 
works and the rock. These operations were the work of 1836 and 1837. 
during which time the quarrying of materials was also going on at Hynish, 
where, however, they ultimately found the stone to be unsuitable for the 
proposed tower. 
they were ready to effect any operation on the rock itself. The first duty 
there was to rear a wooden barrack for the accommodation of the men; 
a work of the most critical nature, on_account of the violence of the sea- 
drift, to which it must necessarily be exposed. “In providing,” os Mr. 
Stevenson, “the means of efficiently carrying on so many complicated 
operations in a situation so difficult and remote, it is impossible, even 
with the greatest foresight, te avoid omission; while delay of a most in- 
jurious kind may result from very trivial wants. Even the omission of a 
handful of sand, or a piece of clay, might gree re stop for a season the 
progress of plaus in the maturing of which hundreds of pounds had been 
expended. Accordingly, although I had bestowed all the forethought 
which I could give to the various details of the preparation for the season 
(of which I found it absolutely indispensable to be personally aware, even 


to the extent of the cooking dishes), new wants were continually spring- | 


ing up, and new, delays occasioned, so that it was not until the evening 
of the 22d of June that I could embark at Tobermory in the Pharos Liht- 
house Tender, commanded by Mr. Thomas Macurich, with all the re«ui- 
sites on board for commencing the season’s operations.” It was not till 


five days after that Mr Stevenson could effect a landing on the rock, | 


It was not till the begining of the summer of 1838 that | 


ow-water pier for the embarkation of materials. 

In the course of the working season of 1839 (a working season at the 
rock lasted only from May till September), a second pyramid was formed 

on somewhat securer principles, and the barrack fitted uponit. The 
| latter was a wooden box divided into three stories, of which the two 
| lowest were penetrated by the beams of the pyramid. The first served 
| as a kitchen, the second was divided into two cabins, one of which was 
for Stevenson’s use, the other for the foreman of the works ; the third 
storey was for the thirty men who were to be engaged in the rearing of 
the lighthouse. While this work was proceeding, the space for the foun- 
dation of the tower was in the course of being excavated—a work of im- 
| meuse difficulty, owing to the hardness of the rock, and which was not 
‘completed till mext summer. During the season of 1839, they also pre- 
| pared a sort of wharf for the debarkation of the stores for the building. 
| It was done by blasting; and the mines were sprung during high tide by 

a galvanic battery “ to the great ama#ement and even terror of the native 
| boatmen, who were obviously much puzzled to trace the mysterious link 
| which connected the drawing of a string, at the distance of about one 
| 
| 


hundred yards, with a low murmur like distant thunder, and a sudden 
commotion of water in the landing-place, which boiled up, and then 
belched forth a dense cloud of smoke; nor was their strprise lessened 
when they saw that it had been followed by a large rent in the rock.” 
During August they had a severe storm, which destroyed their moorings, 
and carried off the smith’s forge ; but on the wholé, this was a more suc- 
cessful season than the last ; and when they returned in April 1840, every- 
‘thing was found in good order, even to the biscuit which they had left im 
‘the barrack for any shipwrecked crew which might have chanced to be 
thrown on the rock. . . : 
Iu May, the party took up their residence in the barrack, and the time 


where he spent an afternoon in marking off sites for the proposed barrack. | formerly constmed in embarking and disembarking being thus ore, 


the smith’s forge, and other articles required for the work. He had then 
to return to Greenock for the Soaanindas of the necessary implements, 
and he did not land again on Skerryvore till the 7th of August. The dis- 
embarkation of various heavy pare! Bes and the carrying of them over the 
slippery rocks, were operations of extreme difficulty, attended by con- 
siderable discomfort ; yet, adds Mr. Stevenson, “it invariably happened 


that in spite of all the fatigue and privation attending a day’s work on | 


this unsheltered rock, the landsmen were for the most part sorry to ex- 
change it for the ship, which rolled so heavily, as to leave few free from 
sea-sickness, and to deprive most of the workmen of sleep at night, even 
atter their unusually great exertions during the day.” 
While proceeding with the landing of materials, the party suffered a 
ale on the night of the 8th of August, and with great difficulty got through 
fic envizoning shoals to their retreat at Hynish. ‘A more anxious night 
ver*Speut; there being upwards of thirty people on board, with the 
prospect, during several hours, of striking évery minute.” Returning four 
days after, they had six days of good weather, which enabled them to 
fasten up the strong pyramid of beams 44 feet high, on a base about 34 
feet in diameter, on which the barrack was to be perched. 
engaged, the economy of our life was somewhat singular. We landed at 
four o'clock every morning to commence work, and generally breakfasted 
on the rock at eight, at which time the boat arrived with large pitchers of 
tea, bags of biscuit, und canteens of beef. Breakfast was despatched in 
half an hour, and work resumed, till about two o’clock, which hour 
brought our dinuer, differing in its materials from breakfast only in the 
addition of a thick pottage of vegetables, and the substitution of beer for 
tea. Dinner occupied no longer time than breakfast, and, like it, was 


‘| succeeded by another season of toil, which lasted until eight, and some- 


times till nine o’clock, when it was so dark, that Wwe could sarcely scram- 
ble to the boats, and were often glad to avail ourselves of all the assis- 
tance we could obtain from an occasional flash of a lantern, and from fol- 
lowing the voices. Once on the deck of the little tender, and the boats 
hoisted in, the materials of breakfast were again produced under the name 
of supper; but the heaving of the vessel damped the animation which at- 
tended the meals on the rock, and destroyed the appetite of the men, 
who were so little sea-worthy, as to prefer messing on the rock, during 
rain, to facing the closeness of the forecastle. As I generally retired to 
the cabin to write up my notes, when that was practicable, and to wait 
the arrival of my own refection, I was sometimes considerably amused 
by the regularity with which the men chose their mess-masters, and the 
desire which some displayed for the important duties of carving and dis- 
tributing the rations. Even the short time that could be inatched from 
the halt-hour’s interval at dinner was generally devoted to a nap; and the 
amount of hard labour and long exposure to the sun, which could hardly 
be reckoned at less than sixteen hours a-day, prevented much conversation 
over supper; yet in many the love of controversy is so deeply rooted, that 
I have often, from my small cabin, overheard the political topics of the 
day, with regard to church and state, very gravely discussed over a pipe 
of tobacco.” Bad weather recurring, they were obliged to run for shelter 
once more, and they did not re-land on the rock till the 31st of August, 
and then only for a few hours. They had only occasional landings for 
nearly a fortnight afterwards, and at last they were obliged to quit work 
for the season on the 11th of September, leaving things in a less finished 
state than was desirable. 
“T climbed to the top of the pyramid, from which I now, for the first time, 


“ Before leaving therock,” says Mr. Stevenson, | 


While thus | with the ruins of the former barrack not twenty 


they were able to advance somewhat faster, with their labours. 
however, an uncomfortable habitation, and in bad weather, life on Skerry- 
vore was far from agreeable. According to Mr. Stevenson—* During the 
first month we suffered much from the flooding of our apartments with 
water, at times when heavy sprays lashed the walls of the barrack with 

reat violence, and also during rainy weather ; and in northerly gales we 
fad much difficulty in keeping ourselves warm. On one occasion, also, 
we were fourteen days without communication with the shore or the 
steamer ; and during the greater part of that time we saw nothing but 
white fields of foam as far as the eye could reach, and heard nothing but 
the whistling of the wind and the thunder of the waves, which were at 
times so loud, ag to make it almost impossible to hear any one speak. 
For several days the seas rose so high, as to prevent our attempting to go 
down to the rock jad the cold and comfortless nature of our-abode rey. 
‘duced all hands tothe necessity of seeking warmth in bed, w a 
only to our meals) we generally spent the a part of the day, listen- 
ing to the howling of the winds and the beating of the waves, which 
occasionally made the house tremble in a startling manner. Such a scéne, 
yards from us, was cal- 
culated only to inspire the most desponding anticipations; and I well re- 
member the undefined sense of dread that flashed across my mind on be- 
ing awakened one night by a heavy sea, which struck the barrack, and 
made my cot or hammock swing inwards from the wall, and was imme- 
diately followed by a cr of terror from the men in the apartment above 
me, most of whom, startled by the sound and tremor, immediately sprang 
from their berths to the floor, impressed with the idea that the whole 
fabric had been washed into the sea. The alarm however, was ve 
short, and the solemn pause which succeeded the cry was soon follow 
by words of reassurance and congratulation. Towards the end of the 
fourteen days I began to grow very uneasy, as our provisions were draw- 
ing to a clos2; and when we were at ee justified, by the state of the 
sea on the rock, in making the signal to those on shore (at the hour fixed 
for pointing the telescope at Hynish on the barrack) that alanding could 
be effected, we had not more than twenty-four hours’ ss on the 
rock, so that when the steamer came in sight she was hailed by all hands 
with the greatest joy.” “ 

He says elsewhere—“ The economy of our life on the rock was s 
enough. At half-past three in the morning, we were called, and at four 
the work commenced, continuing till eight, when halfan hour was given 
for breaktast; after which it was carried on till two, when another half- 
hour was given for dinner; and the work was again resumed, and con- 
tinued till seven, eight, and even nine o’clock, when anything urgent was 
in hand. Supper was then produced, and eaten with more leisure and 
comfort in the cool of the evening. Such protracted exertions produced 











a continual drowsiness, and almost every one who sat down fell fast asleep, 
I have myself repeatedly fallen asleep in the middle of breakfast or dinner; 
and have not unfrequently awakened, pen in hand, with a half-written 
word on the paper! Yet life on the Sherryvore rock was by no means 
destitute of its peculiar pleasures. The grandeur of the ocean’s rages the 
deep murmur of the waves, the hoarse cry of the sea-birds, which wl eeled 
continually over us, especially at our meals, the low moaning of the wind 
or the gorgeous brightness of a glassy sea and a cloudless sky, and the 
solemn stillness of a deep blue vault, studded with stars, or cheered by 
the splendours of the fall moon, y.ere the phases of external things that 
often arrested our thoughts in a situation where, with all the bustle that 


got a bird’s-eye view of the various shoals which the stormy state of the | sometimes prevailed, there was uecessarily so much orb for Reeotie 
sea 80 well disclosed; and my elevation above the rock itself decreased | Those changes, together with the continual succession of hopes and fears 


the apparent elevation of the rugged ledge so much, that it semed to me 
as if each successive wave must sweep right over its surtace, and carry us 
all before it into the wide Atlantic. So loud was the roaring of the wind 
among the timbers of the barrack, and so hoarse the clamour of the 
waves, that I could not hear the voices of the men below; and I with 
difficulty occasionally caught the sharp tinkle of the hammers on the rock. 
When I looked back upon the works of the season, upon our difficulties, 
and, I must add, dangers, and the small result ef our exertions—for we 
had only been 165 hours at work on the rock between the 7th of August 
and the 11th September—I could see that in good truth there were many 
difficulties before us; but there was also much cause for thankfulness in 
the many escapes we had made.” 

r. Stevenson left the works with a pleasing augury from what had al- 
ready been effected ; but to his great distress, a storm which occurred 
early in November carried away all but a fragment of the strong work 





which they had erected. 
and the anvil was carried eight yards from its proper situation. 


expected was the fate of the pyramid, that it was concluded some portion | A ; : : Hod 
| ing what we had on hand, in consequence of the violence ef the winds. 


of wreck had dashed against it, and thus assisted in its destruction. 
Another evil at this time was the failure of the quarries at Hynish, and 
the necessity of bringing stones from a superior quarry at Ross, in the Isle | 
of Mall. The stone thus obtained was a granite of great durability, 
nearly as hard and dense as the gneiss of Terree. 1t gives a striking idea 
of the difficulties of the whole undertaking, that the blocks could not be | 
directly transported from Mull to Skerryvore; they had to be landed at | 
Hynish, and reshipped for the rock at certain happy junctures, when the 
weather was such as to permit a landing of them at Skerryvore. While 
remaining at Hynish they were fully dressed with all requisite exactuess, | 
and laid down course after course on a flat surface, go as to ascertain their | 


suitableness for taking their designed places in the building. Among the | the eve of washing right over the top of the building 


The smith’s forge at the same time disappeared, | : oy ; : 
- un- | also, the men were left without building materials, owing to t 


connected with the important work in which we were engaged, and the 
oft-recurring calls for advice or direction, as well as occasional hours 
devoted to reading and correspondence, and_ the pleasures of news from 
home, were more than sufficient to reconcile me to, nay, to make me 
really enjoy, . residence, on one occasion, of not less than 
ive weeks on that desert rock. 
: The masonry of the tower was commenced on the 4th of July 1840 
and conducted with great spirit for the remainder of the season at the, 
close of which it had been carried to the height of 8 fget2 inches. Re- 
commenced in the ensuing May, the solid part, forming the basis, was 
completed on the 8th July. During the early part of this season “the 
weather was intensely cold, with showers of sleet, and heavier showers 
of spray, which dashed round us in all directions, to the great discomfort 
of the poor masons, whose apartments did not admit of a iarge wardrobe, 
while they had not the benefit of much room for drying their clothes at 
the small caboose or cooking.stove in the barrack. For - together, 
e impossi- 
bility of landing them, or, what was worse, without the power of build- 


During such times we often felt much anxiety about the safety of the 
stones which we had piled on the rock ready for being built ; and it took 
no small trouble, by the occasional application of the crane, to save them 
from being swept into the sea by the surf. Nothing strack me more than 
the illusive effect produced on the mind by the great waves which rolled 
past the rock. The rapidity of their movements, and the 4 mpm 
accompanied their passage through the gullies and reuts of t ¥ rugge 
rect, seemed to give them the appearante of being much lon we y 
really were} aiveben when viewed from the tower, after 1t hac risen 


t “ . ° 3 ’ a prvaching the rock, to be on 
the height of thirty feet, they seemed, on ap} aad sweeping all 
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before them into the sea. It wasa longtime before, by continually 
watching the waves, and com paring their apparent height with the re- 
sults of their impact on the rock, we were enabled to correct our notions 
of their maguitude, so as to mark the approach of their crested curling 
heads with composure; aud some of the party never became sufficiently 
familiarised with those visitors to avoid suddenly looking round when 
the rush of a breaker was heard behind them, or recoiling a few paces 
when they saw its towering crest upparently about to burst in a torrent 
over their heads. 1t was unly after a long residence on the rock, and 
continual experimental observation, that i acquired confidence to ap- 
proach within a few feet of the point which I expected the breakers to 
reach.” At the close of the seuson in August, when the ow was gaug- 
ed, it was found to preserve the diameter due to the height to the 16th 
of an inch, and the height exceeded the contemplated dimension by only 
halt an inch! 

On the 21st July 1842, the masonry was completed, being a tower of 
137 feet 11 inches, curving inwards from a basis of 42 feet, and contain- 
ing nine apartments over each other, for the accommodation of the ee 
tablishment by which the light was to be sustained. It contains 58,580 
cubic feet, and 4308 tons of material. From the exactness with which 
the stones were dressed, it had never been necessary to redress any de- 
viation from the outline of the building to an extent materially exceeding 
an eighth of an inch. Nota joint in the structure was ever found in 
the slightest degree to give way. The lantern was now put up, and thus 
the whole structure was completed before the close of the third season : 
but it was not till February 1844 that, the whole furnishings being com- 

lete, and the keepers introduced to reside in the building, the light was 
‘or the first time exhibited. It is an apparatus of eight annular lenses 
revolving round a lamp of four concentric wicks, and producing a bright 
blaze every minute, visible to the distance of eighteen miles. ; 

So ended the construction of the Skerryvore light-house—a work which 
we hope will long remain as 2 monument of the power of man over tae 

hysical elements by which he is surrounded. Notwithstanding all the 
difficulties and perils atteuding the work, and though several scores of 
men were engaged in it f»r several years, it was accomplished without 
any serious accident. Itis a work which could vo have been carried 
into execution in a time of great material wealth, and great scientific skill 
like the present. There are some short-sighted persons who condemn capital 
a6 a thing opposed to the interest of the industrious classes; and there are 
others who, with less in their circumstances or education to excuse them, 
speak disparagingly of our age as a mechanical one. Let the one inform 
us how, without great stores of wealth, any country could have afforded 
to spend eighty-nine thousand pounds ona lighthouse, in order, among 
other objects, to save poor sailors from destruction. Let the others tell 
us if there are many moral spectacles more sublime or ennobling than 
that of natural science turned to such purposes, and working out its ends 
amongst such difficulties. The age of chivalry is not past; only, the he- 
roes of our age are men who, instead of pursuing whims or wreaking out 
ganguinary feelings, eudure great toils, in order to bring the laws estab- 
lished by the Almighty to work for the extension of human happiness, 
and the diminution of human suffering. 


———<————_— 


A WORD ON FUN. 


Some people might consider this as the age of great mechanical appli- 
ances, or great economical and political moditications—the age of steam, 
the age otf free trade, the age of reform; and so forth. Perhaps it might 
be more distiuctly characterised as the Age of Mirth or Comicality. Cer- 
tainly joking is carried to a height which it was never known to attain 
in any former epoch. Ouse may now enter a company, and never hear 
one word spoken in earnest during the whole evening, nothing but a rat- 
tle of “ quips, and cranks, and wauton wiles,” from beginning to end. I 
remark of one or two young friends of mine—chiefly barristers—that 
throughout many years I have had to interpret their meaning in the ex- 
act reverse of their language, as they are slaneed to deliver themselves 
only in the manuer of irony. Some whom | know to be worthy and kind- 
hearted, assume a biting, taunting tone of speech, as if very idleness, and 
the easy-chair state of all things in this too-favoured country, had utterly 
corrupted them. It is a very unfortunate state of things for those who, 
like myself, coutinue to think aud speak of things pretty nearly as they 
appear, and strain in general to preserve a sober and equable spirit, for 
now the world is wholly out of harmony with us. If we enunciate a 


plain, simple truth, it is sure to be taken out of our mouth, and carried otf 


in a whirl wind of ridicule. If we sit silent, we are treated only to comi- 
cal and sarcastic observations ou men and things, or to language purpose- 
ly cast in a mould of exaggeration and distortion, in order to turn things 
to which it refers into ridicule. A few hours spent in this way leaves us 
with the taste of cinerea! fruit upon our lips, or the sense of having wan- 
dered through a tangled wilderness, where journeying gave neither pleas- 
ure nor instructiou—only fatigue. 

Thus your joking people are themselves, I fear, no joke. Had I nota 
partiality for mild terms, | should rather be disposed to describe them as 
social pests. Wherever they go, they spread their disease—the habit of 
ridicule: it flies about like the measles or the scarlet fever; and as with 
the measles and the scarlet fever, the young take the disorder more easily 
than the mature. Those who indulge the habit are generally supposed 
to be very witty; but this, I again fear, is a mistake: the greater part of 
them are reckless and ill-natured. Ill-uatured fun causes much more 
laughter than the finest wit or richest humour. A delicate stroke of 
genuine wit will be appreciated by few in a company; while an ill na- 
tured innitation, or caricature of an absent acquaintance, will set a whole 
host of spectators in a roar. The greater part of the fun that is going is 
thus not only not amusing to a right-spirited persou—it is positively tedious 
and disagreeable. Nothing can be more annoying to an enlarged and ra- 
tional mind, thau to be compelled to remain iu contact with one of these 
ridicule-loviug natures, that persists in seeing something funny in every- 
thing. No reverence have they for high and solemn things—no euthusi- 
astic almiration for noble aud virtuous things—uo love for good and beauti- 
ful things. High, solemn, noble, and beautiful, are qualities they only 
appreciate on account of their susceptibility of being turned, by meaus of 
their everlasting Harlequin’s wand, into burlesque. Of men who are car- 
ried away by oue small idea, a tew may occasionally be met with in the 
Zowest walks of science and art. Of such a one the poet says, with beau- 
tiful indignation, he 

‘ Would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave.’ 


What would he say of the man who should go to his mother’s grave 
and make a joke of the quaint wording of the epitaph? The regular lov- 
er of the rid:culous is quite capale of this: nothing is sacred to him; he 
would burlesque Homer, and travesty “ Paradise Lost.’”” He would see 
nothing to admire in the Elgin Marbles, but a great deal to laugh at; he 
would paint a caricature of Raphael's “ Transfiguration ;” he would jest 
en skulis and coffius, on life, and death, and love, and immortality. Ridi- 
cule is a greater iconoclast tha: Mohammed or John Knox. It throws 
down the statues of great men, the saints and heroes of a past age; it 
shivers them with its iron Harlequin truncheon, and uses the fragments 
as missiles against the great men of the present day. Like many a dead- 
ly destroyer, it calls itself, and persuades others to believe that it is a re- 

ormer. A pernicious falsehood, unjustly attributed to Lord Shaftesbury, 
Once got current in the world, and is often acted upon even now: you 
will find many who make ridicule the test of truth. 

_ Miss Landon said truly in one of her novels (“ Francesca Carrara,” I be- 
lieve), that “too much love of the ridiculous is the dry-rot of all that is 
high aud noble in youth.” It is painful to observe the mocking spirit, the 
persiflage, the satirical tone which pervades most of the youthful circles 
around us. Like a canker, it consumes the better part of their nature. 
They are incapable of deep affection for others. 1t has passed into a pro- 
verb that such persons “ would sacrifice their best friend for a bon-mot.” 
Vanity aud frivolity of intellect must be about equal in such natures, 
whatever may be their cleverness in seizing and turning to account all 
that they observe around them. Those who seek the ndiculous in all 
things, can never, no, ever, become artists, or appreciate art; those who 
are on the look-out for the ridiculous, will m ver discover the beautiful— 
they will not even see it when it js pointed out to them. They wear 
strange spectacles, which destroy forms, and give false colouring to ob- 
ects, They look at the Venus de Medicis, and find something droll in 
it; but they could no more see its beauty than they could see it at all if 
they had been born blind. Neither can those who love the ridiculous bee 
fore all things, love science, or search out her truths. Such love, and 
such seeking, demand serious and constant selt devotion to the pursuit of 
truth; self must be forgotten in strict luvestigation; and all the pomps 

d vanities, the pudding and the praise, the eajovment;: ae 
and vanities, pu ig I the eCujoymeutand the fun which 
the world atfords, must be matters of perfect iditference to the man of 
science. So fur from loving scieuce, the habitual ridiculer looks upon 
her votaries as amongst the most absurd aud laughable sights uuder 
heaven. 

And whence comes all thia diseased love of the ridiculous? From iz. 
norance, trom idleness, from yauity. First, people are ignorant, and they 
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laugh at what they do not understand; then they are idle, and g° on 
laughing, because it is easier to laugh than to try to understand; las'ly, 
they are vain, and keep on laughing, because others fancy they must be 
superior to all they laugh at, and because they half believe it themselves. 

If, in what has been said above, I have not exaggerated this evil of our 
age, I shall rejoice to be the means of directing the reader's attention to 
it. Do not encourage in yourself a disposition to turn all things into a jest 
or a satire; resist as much as possible the influence otf the surrounding 
spirit of mockery; keep your mind intent upon things; be earnest, be 
truthful, be loving, and you will never be a scoffer or an ill-natured satir- 
ist. You may, nevertheless, have a keener relish for true humour, and a 
finer perception of wit, than those who run wild after the ridiculous. 
The most delicate, the sharpest and most polished wit, does not raise a 
loud laugh; it awakes a bright smile of pleasure, as at the sight of a new- 
ly-creatged piece of beauty, aud then the smile passes away into the ex- 
pression of admiration. The richest, rarest, most exquisite humour, is 
more nearly connected with a tear than with a broad grin. These the 
most refined mind may intensely enjoy, without being in the least danger 
of falling into the slough over which I would here erect a ticket of warn- 
ing.—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 








NOTES OF AN EXCURSION FROM LISBON TO 
ANDALUSIA. 


BY PRINCE LOWENSTIEN, FIRST SECRETARY OF LEGATION TO THE PRUSSIAN 
EMBASSY IN LONDON. 


I had been sojourning for some time in Lisbon when my friends M. de 
8 and Herr E prevailed on me to accompany them on an excur- 
sion to the south of Spain. The time fixed tor departure was the 12th of 
March, 1845, and on that day we went on ey one of the Peninsular 
company’s steamers, then lying in the harbour. 

About eleven in the forenoon we weighed anchor, and favoured by a 
fresh breeze from the east, we dropped rapidly down the river. The 
custom-house, the Sodre quay, the Palace of the empress (Don Pedro’s 
widow), and the Necessidades were soon left in the distance, and a se- 
ries of splendid prospects rose successively befvre us as we glided along 
the picturesque hone of the Tagus. This enchanting scenery has re- 
peatedly been the theme of glowing description, both in prose and verse ; 
but the mingled effect of the glorious climate defies description. It must 
be felt to be understood. 

The tower of Belam stands on a projecting tongue of land, and, view- 
ed from a distance, it looks as if built in the midst of the water. A 
battery with the Braganza frigate siationed in front of it, commands 
the river both up and down. The situation of the tower is highly pictur- 
esque. As we passed by it, we saw on the battlements the Duchess de 
Terceira with her lovely neices, sud they waved their handkerchiefs as 
the signal of farewell. The duchess is the wife of the distinguished gen- 
eral who rendered such important service to the cause of Don Pedro, and 
she is one of the few Portuguese ladies who can justly be called beauti- 
ful. Generally speaking the women of Portugal are distinguished tor in- 
telligence, and for refined tact of manner; but they have few claims to 
personal beauty. In this respect they challenge an unfavourable compa- 
rison with their fair neighbours of Spain. 

A feeling of melancholy is created on beholding the now deserted state 
of the Tagus; that noble river, over whose bosom so many ships might 
float, and along whose banks the city of Lisbon extends to the distauce 
of several miles. But the appearance of the river is in perfect accord- 
ance with the desolate aspect of its shores on either side, and indeed with 
the whole face of the country. Ruined churches and convents speak of 
the fallen clergy ; whilst deserted castles and dilapidated country-houses 
denote the poverty of nobles and landowners. Even yet there remain 
visible traces of the great earthquake of 1755; and the ravages of the last 
civil war are still conspicuous. That war visited Portugal with disasters 
from which she will not speedily recover. In the middle of the bar at 
the mouth of the Tagus, stands the light-house of Bugea; the waves of 
the Atlantic wash its base, and the entrance of the river is guarded by 
several forts. 

On rising from our berths on the morning of the 14th we found we 
were rapidly approaching Cadiz Harbour. Masses of building became 
gradually discernible through the morning mist which overspread the sea, 
aud as we advanced we beheld the white city rising above the waves, 
like a colossal swan, floating in majestic repose over its own watery do- 
main. The slip of land on which Cadiz is built is so narrow, and it stretcl- 
es so far into the sea, that when the horizon is overhung with clouds, the 
mainland is not discernible, and Cadiz seems to be an insular city like 
Venice. The rising sun dispelling the light mist, soon unveiled the ver- 
dant shores of the bay, and cochiel us to obtain a clear view of the town. 
The roofs of the houses are flat; some being castellated, and others hay- 
ing towers which serve as belvideres. One side of the town is protect- 
ed by a range of chalky rocks which rise along the shore. Against these 
rocks the waves break with considerable fury, often scattering their foam 
over the wall which bounds the Almeda. This place is the summer pro- 
menade of the inhabitants of Cadiz, and here the coquetish Gaditana en- 
joys the cool sea breeze, half concealing her face by the folds of her man- 
tilla and her ever-moving fan. Along the wall of the Almeda are planted 
some rusty old pieces of cannon, venerable witnesses of past glory, but 
now somewhat vauntingly turning their mouths towards the sea. 

On one side of the Almeda, and at some distance from the promenade, 
are several rauges of buildings, consisting of store-houses, the custom- 
house, aud barracks. Here and there are scattered groups of neat-look- 
ing private houses, haviug balconies filled with garden pots, and win- 
dows shaded by green Venetian blinds. In the middle of the quay, 
which runs along the side of the harbour, there is a vast circular build- 
ing, the use of which is immediately understood by the traveller when 
he recollects that he isin Spain. It is the circus for bull-fighting, and, 
like the theatre, the building is public property. Every considerable 
Spanish town contains a similar edifice. Cadiz is celebrated for its bull- 
fights; for owing to the pecular construction of the circus, the ¢oreros are 
exposed to great danger, for, when pursued by the infuriated animals, 
they cannot safe themselves in the usual way by leaping over a barrier ; 
they can only escape by getting into little recesses made in the inner 
wall of the circus. 

We observed but little bustle in Cadiz harbour, for the trade of 
the place has long been in a declining state. It has been transfer 
red partly to Gibraltar, which is the central point of smuggling, and 
partly to Puerto Santa Maria, whence all the Sherry wine is now shipped. 
Nor is the trade of this once flourishing commercial city likely to revive 
as long as the existing system of custom-house duties continues in force. 
The question of making Cadiz a free port was at one time brought under 
the consideration of the Cortez; but it fell to the ground through the op- 
position it encountered from the deputies of the manufacturing districts 
of Arragon and Catalonia. We were assured on very good authority, 
that the city of Cadiz might, for the sum of thirty thousand dollars, pur- 
chase the sileuce of this opposition. I will not venture to doubt the pos- 
sibility of this fact ina couutry where so many objects are effected by 
corrupt means. 

We had no sooner set foot on the quay than we were surrounded by a 
troop of noisy porters, who one and all seized our luggage in their eager 
emulation to serve us. Neither these men nor the custom-house officers 
behave in a way calculated to produce a very favourable impression on 
foreign visitors. Slipping a piece of money into the hands of one of the 
officers, I said, “ Senor,” (for in Spain every man is addressed by the title 
of Senor,) “ take that for your trouble.” M.S , who neglected this 
precaution, had several articles taken from his portmanteau and for- 
teited. 

A crowd of strange thoughts and feelings rushed to my mind, when, 
for the first time, I found myself on Spanish ground. From earliest youth 
one is accustomed to regard Spain, and especially the south of Spain, 
as the native land of romance and adventure. Memory involuntarily 
conjures up visions of the grandeur and glory of the ancient do- 
minion of the Moors; and the chivalrous conflicts they maintained 
against the Christians, until the period of their final subjugation and 
expulsion. 

On first entering Cadiz, the visitor is struck with the general air of 
order, neatness, and cleauliuess which pervades the whole city. The 
streets are paved with free-stone, and notwithstanding their narrowness 
and the lofuness of the houses, they are more pleasant than the streets of 
many northern cities. There is, it is true, but little traffic of carriages 
and horses, a circumstance which very greatly facilitates the task of 
keeping the streets clean. The Spaniards attach much importance to the 
outward appearance of their houses, and they have them whitewashed 
regularly every year. The windows extend down to the flooring of the 
rooms, and are frouted by balconies filled with flower-pots ; the balconies 
being shaded from the sun by broad awnings. As we proceeded from the 
quay to our hotel, we were struck by the gay and animated appearance 
of the streets; everythiug seemed to wear a sort of holiday aspect, which 
was exceedingly pleasing. 

The hotel at which we took up our abode was a building in the ¢ 
uine Spanish style. We entered from the street into a long passe 
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which led to a small court-yard, paved with white and grey marble, and 


refreshed by a fountain. The interior of the house, however, presented 
uo traces of the eastern luxury which the marble court and fountain 
seemed to promise. The apartments were plainly fitted up, and con. 
tained merely indispensable articles of furniture ; but all was particularly 
clean; indeed the only luxury of the house was its perfect cleanliness 
This hotel, called the H6¢el Frangais, was the best I met with in Spain o 
and I may add that the charges were exceedingly moderate, being about 
one dollar per day for each person. Within the court yard, a gallery ex- 
tended along the first story of the building; and in this gallery were the 
doors which opened into the apartinents, Some of these rooms received 
light from windows opening into the court-yard; but our windows looked 
into the street, and it afforded us no small amusement to look out and 
observe the passers by. The fair Gaditanas, their heads enveloped in 
their mantillas, tripped gracefully along the pavement, light of foot, and 
to all outward appearance, no less light of heart. Most of the women we 
observed were of smull stature and well formed. Their dresses were 
sufficiently short to show the elegant feet and ankles of which the Span- 
ish females are so justly proud. 

Having rested and refreshed ourselves we went forth to the Paseo. 
The winter promeuade is the sunny Plaza della Constitugion, situated jn 
the central part of the town, and well sheltered from the wind. 
Along the sidés of the Plazathere arc plantations of trees, and the 
middle part, which is the promenade, is paved with large flagstones, 
Oa this pavement the inhabitants of Cadiz throng together in such 
numbers, that each person involuntarily jostles his neighbour, whilst 
all other parts of the Plaza are empty and deserted. In summer the 
promenaders assemble on the Almeda, which is above the city wall, on 
the sea-shore. 

Ou the Plaza della Constitugion we found assembled a considerable 
portion of the beau monde of Cadiz. The promenaders were pacing to 
and fro in groups. Many of the ladies were remarkably beautiful; but 
their beauty consisted not so much in regularity of features, as in an ani- 
mated and piquant expression of countenance, the charm of which wag 
heightened by large dark eyes, black hair, aud a graceful deportment. 
All were habited in black; those of the richer class being distinguished 
only by the superior quality of their silk dresses and mantillas. The 
mantilla is worn by all females save those of the very poorest grade. It 
cousists of a sort of scarf or silk, fastened at the back part of the head, 
and falling over the shoulders. Attached to this searf is a veil, or deep 
border of lace, which may be turned bacls, or drawn over the face at 
pleasure. 

The men have long ago laid aside their national costume, and adopted 
the dress worn iu other parts of Europe. The Spanish national dress is, 
however, partially retained by men of the poorer class; the short hose, 
the embroidered jacket, aud the profusion of ornainent which once char- 
acterized the picturesque costume being now discarded. The dress, as 
worn at the present time, consists of a broad-brimmed felt hat, called a 
sombrero, ornamented with two feathers on the left side, a coloured 
handkerchief being usually bound round the head, and partially seen 
under the hat. The jacket is of coarse brown cloth, having on the collar 
and sleeves, ornaments made of party-coloured cloth. The young beaux 
of the plebeian class, who are called majos, wear an under-jacket or vest 
of silk or fine cloth, adorned with silver buttons. The other portions of 
the dress consist of small clothes, trimmed with light-blue braiding, and 
gaiters of black or yellow leather, extending no higher than the calf of 
the leg, so as to show the white stockings; a red or yellow neck-scarf, 
and a Spanish mantle complete the costume. 

We called on our respective consuls, and on the following day the son 
of Herr Uthhoff, the Prussian consul, accompanied us in a stroll through 
the city, for the purpose of showing us some of its curiosities and won- 
ders. We visited the cathedral and several of the churches. The ca- 
thedral is a colossal building; but its internal magnitcde is less remark- 
able than the massive structure of its external masonry. The roof is 
crowned by a cupola, but in other respects the building is in the renais- 
sance style. It is characterized at ouce by poverty of taste, aud by a total 
ignorance of the laws of architecture. The date of itsstructure is traced 
to that period when architecture declined in Spain, in consequence of the 
suppression of the free-muasons, whg kept within their own body the 
knowledge of that sciencet’ Michael Angelo has been justly reproached 
for an undue predilection in favour of the gigantic and the fantastic styles ; 
with still greater justice this reproach may be applied to the architect of 
the cathedral of Cadiz. 

On first entering, the eye of the spectator is attracted by two pictures 
attributed to Murillo. They are decidedly in the style of that master; 
but, a want of transparency in the colouring, aud a certain stiffness in 
the grouping, render their authenticity doubtful. Cadiz is not so rich in 
treasures of art. The Capuchin convent contains three genuine pictures 
by Murillo. One of these, the “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” io untinished, 
Whilst engaged in painting it, Murillo fell from the scaffold on which he 
was standing; and, in consequence of the injuries he received, he died 
at Seville six months afterwards. A peculiar interest is attached to this 
picture from the circumstance of its being the last work of the great mas- 
ter; but, in comparison with his best etforts, it betrays obvious traces of 
declining talent. . : 

We visited the Orphan Hospital and the Lunatic Asylum, which are 
in different compartments of the same building. The little inmates of 
the hospital appear to be under admirable management; they are well- 
fed, well-clothed, and lodged in an airy and spacious building. The un- 
fortunate lunatics, on the other hand, are shamefully neglected. Those 
whose madness was of a violent kind were confined in chains, and were 
only hall-clothed ; some were provided with hard beds, and others had 
no resting-place but the floor of their narrow cells, which resembled dens 
for wild-beasts more than habitations for human beings. These cells all 
opened into a sort of courtyard, in which the harmless class of lunatics 
were allowed to move about and amuse themselves. Our attention was 
particularly attracted by a man who was declaiming in rhythmical metre. 
He could not be said to be reciting poetry, tor what he uttered was sheer 
nonsense; but the lines were marked by rhyme and rhythm. He was 
exceedingly pale aud attenuated, and he bad an intellectual head, if on 
may say so of a lunatic. We were informed that this man had devoted 
himself very closely to study, and had been an enthusiastic lover of poet- 
ry. His unremitting mental application, by impairing his health, untitted 
him for those exertions ou which his subsistence depended. He was 
consequently reduced to poverty, which, together with an unfortunate 
love-atfair, deprived him of reason. Books, his old companions, were 
now his only source of diversion. We were told that he was often earn- 
estly engaged im reading, and that he appeared to understand what he 
read. , 

Another portion of this building is set apart as an asylum for aged mar- 
ried couples. Each couple has a separate set of apartments, and has one 
of the orphan childven of the hospital for an attendant. In the spacious 
pote tt. common to all the inmates of the asylum, we saw several e 
the old men and women, accompanied by their youthful attendants. s 
was an exceedingly interesting sight, and we were assured that the: vd 
people usually exercised a powerful and salutary influence over the minds 
of their adupted children. ; 

In the evening I had an engagement to one of those l 
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ittle parties which 


the Spaniards call tertulias. This afforded me an opportunity of sbeery. 
ing the truly sociable spirit of the inhabitants of Oe ent oa ‘ll 
the tertulias which I subsequently attended in Seville — nip Be 
presented the same character. The Spaniards do not enter into te fo 
with solemn faces and reserved manners. When they meet Ng A a 
a tertulia, it is to enjoy a few hours of sprightly ft oe aged ra y in- 
terspersed with jesting and merriment. The Pe ae aye bee ma be ) 7 ce 
ceedingly lively and unreserved in the company pa ‘hi h ‘gr ad 
possess a charming readiness in witty raillery, w! Py 36a alls ‘a. 
cannot help being pleased. In the ¢ertulias 4. oo al a ch a ; 
duced, pe without pretensions either to musica i ” M4 ig Rew 
any one of the party will readily sing for the pen 47 anenee a t — 
The little Spanish songs performed on these eocgea' poe — ephe arm 
to the words rather than to any particular beauty of melo y> At ter rors 
there are usually no refreshments ; but sometimes glasses of sugarec 
water and lemonade are handed about. | 

As soon as a stranger has made his obeisance to the lady of the house, 
he takes a seat wherever he chooses, and during the whole evening he 
may be engaged in close couversation with one sae lady, wit yor 
the circumstance attracting any notice. Both ladies and gentlemen ca 
each other by ther Christian names; and even on introductious between 
strangers family names are not always mentioned. ‘This little trait is in 
itself characteristic of the tone of unceremonious freedom prevailing : 
Spanish society generally ; a freedom which, it appears to me, is carrie 
to somewhat too great a length, inasmuch as it tends to mar refinement.. 
Young ladies, for example, often talk on subjects of which they should be 
supposed to be ignorant, and married ladies indulge in still greater een 
dom of discourse. This has given rise to a style of conversation In * a 
many persons have arrived at an extraordinary degree of proficiency a 
j eaning, which there 


allude to an ingenious use of ambiguous double m hee 
would be no need to resort to if things could be called by their right 
names. Spanish ladies are seldom bighiy educated; most of them, i2- 
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d, are exceedingly ignorant on all subjects, save those in which they 
or nameteanaly ree 2 Be ary Their intelligence, like that of children, 1s 
limited to things aud circumstances with which they are in immediate 
coutact; and their literary knowledge is confined to the history and po- 
etry of their country. In their owa narrow sphere they are truly charm- 
ing; but transport them to the fashionable salons of London and Paris, 
and they would feel themselves out of place ; in such society, indeed, 











they would probably never attain a footing. The Spanish women despise 
everything toreigu, and never seek to identify themselves with things be- 


longing to other countries. So far do they carry this feeling of exclusive- 
ness, that they seldom seem to acquire an easy familiarity either with 
foreign languages or foreign fashions. Their fair neighbours of Portugal, 
on the other hand, though far inferior in personal charms, and retaining 


but little of pure Portuguese individuality, have ae the vad. 
vantage of them in all that relates to mental attainments and cultiva- 


tion. é ; Saat 
In the general intercourse of society, the Spaniards do not insist very 


strictly on the forms of etiquette. A strauger after having been introduc- 
ed toa family, may, if he chooses, call every day, or he may make his 
calls at very long intervals. But however seldom his visits, he is sure to 
be always made welcome. The Spaniards have a favourite phrase, which 
is constantly on their lips; they say, “ This thing or the other is quite at 
your disposal ;” and they incessantly repeat the assurance to their visi- 
tors. But when the Spaniard uses this phrase in reference to his house, 
and says, ‘‘ Mia casa esta ala disposicion, de usted,” it ceases to be the 
mere expression of courtesy, but is uttered in perfect sincerity. The po- 
liteness of the Spaniards is less than that of other nations a matter of out- 
ward form. There is an unfeigned earnestness in their expressions of 
kindness, and most especially in their assurances of hospitality. Of this 
I have had frequent opportunities of being convinced. In fact, the Span- 
ish character is essentially imbued with a spirit of chivalry, which mani- 
fests itself even in the ordinary affairs of social life. In no country are 
women treated with such delicate courtesy,—such true gallantry, as in 
Spain. ’ f 

Oa leaving the der!wlia L have just mentioned, [ hal an opportunity of 
observing a trait characteristic of the free manners of the ladies in Cadiz. 
It was rathov late in the evening, aud as we were passing a large and ele- 
gant house, the resideace of one of the pria sip il families in Cadiz, we ob- 
served a gentlemia muffled up ix a cloak, with a guitar in his hand. He 
was not playing the instrument, but he was engaged in conversation with a 
lady at one of the windows of the first floor; and the lady, the better to 
hear what was sail to her, was bending over the railing of the balcony. 
At our approaci the conversation ceased, and the gentleman touched a 
few chords ou his guitar. L[ learned from the friend who accompanied 
me (2 Spaniard), that the lady engaged in this ¢éte-a-téte was the daugh- 
ter of the owner of the house; aud that she was a young lady of great 
beauty, to whom Senor P , the gentleman with the guitar, was otfer- 
ing the homage of his admiration. 

“ Then L presume they are betrothed lovers ?” said I. 

“T do not know,” replied my companion. 

“ But are not these nocturnal colloquies detrimental to the young lady’s 
reputation?” 

“Oh! by no means,” answered my informant. ‘“ This young lady is 
one of the greatest beauties in Cadiz; her parents know of and permit the 
nightly reudezvous of Seuor P And after all, where is the harm in 
any one conversing from a first floor window with a person in the street? 
The Senorita de M , Whom we met at the éertulia this evening, has a 
conversation with her lover every night regularly, at one of the ground- 
floor windows of her father’s house. We are going to pass that way ; 
possibly we may see her.” 

We did so. As we were proceeding through one of the adjoining 
streets, we saw a fizure, cnvlaned in a cloak, standing belore a grated 
window. As we advanced, a white hand, which was extended from the 
grating, was suddealy withdrawn. 

“ Tuatis the abode of the Senorita de M observed my com- 
panion. “She has had several novios, or betrothed husbands, and she is 
a very pretty and fascinating girl.” 

These window readezyous are affairs of common occurrence in other 
towns in the south of Spain, and they never call forth the slightest cen- 
sure. 
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OLD WISDOM. 


The environs of Molshein are amongst the fairest im the rich and fertile 
province of Alsace. The verdant pasturages which surround this little 
town are watered by the river Bruche, aud scattered hamlets and highly 
cultivated fields diversity the scene, whilst the bold mountaia-range of 
the Vosges lend acertain grandeur to its aspect. The landscape, alter. 
nately rural and wild, arrests our attention each moment by some fresh 
contrast. Beyond these meadows spangled with flowers, these golden 
corn-tields, and blooming orchards, the mountaias appear in the distance, 
covered with their dark pine woods, which cast a gloomy shadow over 
the valley beneath; and yet this sombre background serves only as a 
setting to the landscape—a cheerful character predominates throughout. 
fhe hamlets are white and glistening, the little gardens carefully kept, 
and the road shady and pleasaut. Here and there may be seen little 
wayside inns, used, not so mach as resting-places for the wayfarer, as 
points of reudezvous for the neighbouring peasantry, where the young 
men meet to form plans for amusement, he middle-aged to escape from 
some domestic care, and the more advanced in years to renew the remem 
brances of their youth. 

Several guests were seated on a bench at the door of one of these rus- 
tic taverns, and their boisterous merriment proved that the glass had not 
circulated in vain. The entertainer, who might easily be recognized by 
the care he tuok duly to replenish the glasses of his companions, was a 
young man in the heyday of life, but whose furrowed countenance indi- 
cated the indulgence of violeat passions. His dress marked him out as 
being less of a peasant than of a workman. He had just called for a bot- 
tle of cherry brandy with which to regale his companions, when one of 
the party, looking up the road, exclaimed, * Bring another glass here, my 
friends; here is Father Solomon!” 

“The Old Anabaptist !” was re-echoed on every side. 

“Oh let us make room tor him by all means,” said the giver of the 
treat ; ‘“‘ [ must havea glass with Old Wisdom.” 

The new-comer, whose approach had been thus hailed, was a man far 
advanced in life, wearing the grave aud antique garb which is peculiar in 
those parts to the sect of Auabaptists. He walked with a firm step, 
which denoted ueither haste nor slothfulness, leaning the while on astaff 
formed trom a kuotted vine. His countenance was venerable, and yet 
full of cheerfulness. As soon ashe came within hearing, all the guests 
began to call to him to join them, and the master of the entertainment 
rose and advanced to meet him. 
bs “G vod-day to you, Audrew, ” said the old man ina friendly tone ; 

and good-day to you, Stephen, and allof you. Is it here, then, my 
friends, that you pray to God on the Sabbath day 1?” 

“ And you, Father Solomon,” inquired Stephen, “ from what church 
are you coming here throngh the meadows ?” 

Pe J ons vey. from the greatest of all earthly temples, my children; 
even from that whose incense isthe perfumeof t : / . 
music is the harmonious voice of all creation, ” Te ee 

“That is to say, youare coming from your fields, ’ replied Andrew. 
“ Well, sit down there now, good iather, and tell us whether your wheat 
looks well!” j 

= Tell me first of all how you happeu to be in the country now 1” re- 
plied the old man as he seated himself at the place which had been left 
vacant for him. ‘“ How long has Mr. Ritter’s mill been able to get on 
without you ?” - 

“ What are Ritter and his mill to me?” exclaimed Andrew, whose 
countenance darkened at this question. ‘I care as much about them as 
Ido about what is passing in the moon.” 

“ Have you quarrelled with your master, my son, 
baptist. 

“I have no longer any master, Father Solomon,” hastily replied the 
young workman. “TI left the mill yesterday, and may it henceforth have 
nothing to grind, unless it be old Ritter himself! never will it have 
crushed worse grain.” 

He then began to recount to the old man the long list of grievances 
which had finally led to his leaving the mill, of which he had been for 
ten years the director, mingling his narratives with imprecations against 
the owner, whom he accised of the basest ingratitude. 

The Old Anabaptist listeued tranquiily to the whole recital, and then 
calmly replied, “You have drauk the wine of anger, Andrew, and you 
see Il your master’s faults double. All you have now said on'y acquaints 
me with one fact—that you are out of place.” ; 

“And do you think that I am the one most embarrassed by that ?” in- 
quired Andrew. “Ask old Ritter what he thinks about it; see half his 
mills stopped, and every day that they stand stillrobs him of fifty crowns 
—that is, of tifty pieces of his flesh. ~ The old miser will tall sick of vex- 

Aud that is what makes me so_ jovial 


” inquired the Ana- 


ation even beture he is ruined. 
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joices the heart of all good fellows. Here, more glasses, my friends, and 
let us drink to the discomfitare of the Jew of Molsheim. ” 

The Anabaptist took no notice of this challenge, and asked Andrew 
what he thought of doing. 

“1,” exclaimed the young miller; “ why, I mean to live like a dour- 
grois. Ritter was obliged to clear off all scores, and to line my pouch 
well before we parted. So long as any broad pieces remain to me, I 
mean to have a merry time of it.” ; 

“ And you have begun to-day to put this plan in execution?” inquired 
the old man. 

“As you may perceive,” replied Andrew, whose utterance was becom- 
ing somewhat indistinct, “we are trying the taste of all the casks in the 
inn. Hollo! mine host, hast thou nothing new to bring us? Let us 
have some little liguewr here quickly that may soltea the heart of Old 
Wisdom.” 

But the old man, as soon as he had tasted the few drops of cherry 
brandy which he had allowed to be poured out forhim, prepared to goon 
his way. Andrew, however, seemed resolved to detain him. 

“Stay, good father,” he exclaimed; “ there is always both pleasure 
and profit in hearing you talk. ” 

“ Yes,’ said another, “ you must sing us some of the old German 
hymns. ” 

“Or you will tell us stories out of the Bible,” added a third. 

The Old Anabaptist made some attempts at resistance, but they would 
not listen to any excuse: first his hat was carried off, then his staff, and 
finally he was forced to resume his seat, by the side of Andrew. 

The old mau showed no symptoms of ill-humour at this species of 
friendly violence which was offered him. ‘“ Everything must give way 
to youth,” said he cheerfully; “ but ve td No will keep me in spite of 
myself, you must take the consequence, and put up with one of my ser- 
mons, ”? 

“Preach away—preach away then, Father Solomon,” exclaimed the 
merry group with one voice; “ we are all ready to listen.” 

This willing acquiescence was easily to be accounted for by the know- 
ledge possessed by Andrew and his companions of the nature of the old 
man’s general ate f of instruction. What he called his sermons were for 
the most part histories or parables taken from the Sacred Writings, 
whence he always drew some useful lesson; and even those who made 
but small count of this latter part of his discourses, liked to listen to the 
old man’s narratives, even as they would have done to some fireside 
legend. Father Solomon was in their eyes a sort of romancer, whose 
inventions amused their imagination, even if they did not enlighten their 
reason. Andrew filled the glasses once more, and the whole party, each 
resting his folded arms upon the table, bent forward to listen with the 
deepest attention. ' 

The old map proceeded. ‘I will not relate to you,” said he, “ this day 
either any legend of our country or any stories drawn from the Sacred 
Volume; either one or the other would be too grave for your present 
mood. I will rather treat youas children, by telling you a nursery tule 
as it is related on the other side of the Rhine. 

“Tn olden times, when everything was different from what it is now- 
a-days, there lived at Manheim a young man named Otto, who was intel- 
ligent and daring, but who never knew how to accomplish one important 
feat—that of bridling his own passions. When hedesired a thing, nothing 
could prevent him from attaining it; and his passions resembled those 
stormy blasts which sweep acress rivers, valleys, and mountains, destroy- 
ing all that opposes their progress. Being wearied of the tranquil life he 
led at Manheim, he took it into his head one fine day to set out on a long 
journey, with the hope that he might discover fortune and happiness in its 
course. He accordiugly swung upon his shoulder a packet containing his 
best clothes, placed in a belt around his waist all the money = an sed, 
and started on his way without knowing whither he was bound. 

“ After journeying on for some days, he found himself at the entrance 
of a forest, which seemed to stretch on all sides as far as the eye could 
reach. He here encountered three other travellers, who seemed to have 
paused, like himself, to repose themselves before plunging into its depths. 
One was a tall, soeuib todhtien woman, with a threatening aspect, who 
held in her hand a javelin; the other a young girl, who lay half asleep in 
achariot drawn by four ballocks; and the third was an old woman clad 
in rags, with a ragged mien. Otto saluted them, and inquired whether 
they were acquainted with the road through the forest; and on their re- 
plying in the affirmative, he requested permission to follow them, lest he 
should lose his way. 

“They all three consented, and proceeded on their way in company with 
the young man. The latter soon perceived that his companions were en- 
dued with powers which God has not bestowed on all his creatures, but 
this discovery awakened io uneasiness in his mind, and he pursued his 
journey, chatting the while with his three fellow-travellers. 

“They had already gone on thus for some hours together, when they 
heard a horse’s tread approaching. Otto turned round to see who it was, 
aud recognised a bourgeois from Manheim, whom he had hated tor many 
a long year, and whom he looked upon as his greatest enemy. The bour- 











gevis soon gained on the pedestrians, glanced at Otto witha scorntul smile 
and passed on, All the young man’s ire was roused to the utmost. “Ah!” 
he exclaimed, ‘I would give all I possess now, and the best part of my 
future inheritance to boot, if I could only revenge myself ou that man for 
his pride aud his malice.’ ‘ Do not distress yourselt about that, for [ can 
easily satisfy your wish,’ said the tall woman with the javelin. ‘Shall I 
transform him into a blind and infirm beggar for you?) You have only to 
pay me the price of the transformation.’ ‘And what would the price be ?’ 
eagerly inquired Otto. ‘The right eye.’ ‘Gladly wouldI give it to be 
really avenged.’ 

«The young man had hardly uttered the words, when the promised 
change was ettected in the rich bourgeois, and Otto found himself at the 
same moment blind of an eye. He felt at first somewhat dismayed ; 
but he soon consoled himself for his loss by remembering that his remain- 
ing eye sufficed to give him the enjoyment of witnessing the sight of his 
enemy’s misery. 

“Tuthe meanwhile they continued to walk on fur several hours with- 
out seeing any end to the gloomy forest ; the road was each moment be- 
coming more hilly and rugged. Otto, who was beginning to feel some- 
what fatigued, looked with an anxious eye upon the chariot in which the 
youngest female of the party lay half reclining at her ease. It was so 
ingeniously constructed, that the deepest ruts hardly gave it more than 
a gentle swiag. ‘ All roads must appear short and good in this chariot,’ 
he said, approaching it with a wistful look : ‘I would give a great deal 
to have one like it.’ ‘ Is that all you want?’ rejoined the second of his 
companions. ‘ I can satisfy your desire in a moment.’ She struck with 
her foot the chariot which bore her. It seemed to unfold itself, and a 
second chariot, of exactly the same graceful and easy proportions, and 
drawn by two fine black ballocks, presented itself to his antonished view. 
When he had somewhat recovered from his amazement, he thanked the 
young girl, and was about to step into his newly-acquired vehicle, when 
she motioned to him to stop. ‘I have,’ said she, ‘ fulfilled your desire, 
but [ do not intend to make a worse bargain than my sister; you gave 
her one of your eyes, I require one of your arms.’ 

“ Ollo was at first somewhat disconcerted by this request; but he was 
beginuing to feel very weary ; the chariot seemed waiting most invitingly 
to receive him ; and, as I before told you, he had never been accustomed 
to resist the impulse of the moment. So, after some slight hesitation, he 
agreed to the bargain, and found himself seated in his pew equipage, but 
at the same time deprived of his right arm. They now proceeded for 
some time on their journey without interruption. The forest seemed to 
stretch itself out to an interminable length. Otto soon began to feel the 
cravings of hunger and thirst. The old woman clad in rags soon per- 
ceived it. ‘Youare becoming gloomy, my lad,’ said she. ‘ When 
the stomach is empty, discouragement is not far distant; but I possess a 
sure remedy against want and despair.’ ‘What is it then?” inquired 
the young man. ‘ You see this flagon which I carry often to my lips ?’ 
she replied. ‘It contains forgetfulness of pain, joy, and the brightest 
visions of hope : whoever drinks of it becomes happy ; and I will not 
drive with you a harder bargain than my sisters, for I only require in ex- 
change one half of your brain.’ 

“ This time the young man rejected the offer. He began to feel a sort 
of terror at these successive bargains. But the old hag indaced him to 
taste the liquor contained in the flagon, and when he had once done so, 
it appeared to him so delicious, that this resolution gave way, and he 
acceded to the bargain. The promised effect was not long in making 
itself felt. Scarcely had he quatted the tempting beverage, when he 
felt his strength revive, his heart became joyous, and full of confideuce ; 
and when he had sung all the songs he could remember, he fell quickly 
asleep in his chariot, perfectly indifferent as to what might become of him. 
When he awoke, his three companions had disappeaied aud he found 
himseli alone at the entrance of a village. He attempted to rise, but 
one side of his body seemed paralysed; he tried to look about him, 
but the one eye which now alone remained to him was dim and un- 
certain; he tried to speak, but his tongue faltered, and his ideas were 
confined. Now at length be began to comprehend how great were the 
sicrifices to which he had so lightly consented. His three fellov -travel- 





lers had degraded him trom the level of humaaity—a crippled idiot, no 
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other, resource remained for him than to beg his daily bread from door 
to door daring the remainder of his days.” 

Here the Old Anabaptistceased. Andrew struck his fist upon the table 
and burst into a noisy langh. “ Ma foi,” said he, “I think your friend 
Otto was a fool, Father Solomon, and that he only got what he deserved. 
As to his three companions, they were thorough sharpers, whose names I 
should be glad to know, that I may take care toavoid them.” 

“ It is easy to tell you that,” said the old man, “for their names are 
well known to all. The name of the tall woman with the javelin is 
Hatred ; that of the young girl reclining in the chariot is Sloth; and that 
of the old hag with the flagon is Intemperance.” 

“ Well, I can quite anderstand that when one has to deal with such cus- 
tomers, one gets the worst of the bargain,” replied the young miller ; 
“but still L abide by my old opinion, Otto deserved no better.” 

“ Alas!” replied the old man gravely, “ I know some other people ia 
the world who are no wiser than he was. What should you say, for 
instance, to a lad who, for the sake of ruining the master with whom he 
had quarrelled, exposes himself to the misfortune of being left without 
employment? Do you think he is blessed with full si ht ?—or has he 
not rather sold one of his eyes to Hatred? Add to this, that he wishes to 
give himself what he calls a ‘ merry time of it’ —that is to say, to taste 
the pleasures of idleness, without reflecting that, once unaccustomed to 
labour, and enervated by idleness, he will uo longer find it so easy to re- 
gain the use of the two stout arms whicn in former days constituted his 
wealth. Finally, to console himself under his vexations, he has already 
lost in the tavern one-half of his senses, and he will, before long, be de- 
prived of the use of them altogether. If O/to was a fool, what opinion can 
Andrew have of one who is imitating his example ?” 

The group began to langh; Andrew alone remained grave and silent. 
He did not seek any longer to detain the Old Anabaptist, but suffered 
him to depart without even saying farewell. Evidently the lesson had 
wounded him, as lessons which come home to our consciences generally 
do. But such counsels are often like those bitter draughts which at first 
are not only distasteful to our palate, but seem even to increase our 
malady ; yet afterwards they prove a means of restoring us to health. 
Andrew reflected all night on Otto’s history, and next morning he returned 
to Monsieur Ritter’s mill, where he resumed the duties which he ought 
never to have abandoned. 
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SUMMER-TIME IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BY THOMAS MILLER. 


London in summer-time is like one of those great kitchens which were 
fitted up somewhere within the castles that were inhabited by the Ogres 
of our olden tales, and in which poor humanity, when captured, was 
cooked. If you stand upon the gratings to look into the shop windows 
on the sunny side of the way, they are as hot as gridirons, and if you 
loiter long enough you would be broiled. You get outside an omnibus 
to enjoy the fresh air: but all the fresh air has rushed down the streets 
that open upon the river to cool itself—and there you are all but baked. 
You get down, and try the inside by way of change; but that is like a 
great arched boiler, whose only safety-valve is the half-epen door, and 
you find the big drops oozing from your forehead, and have just time to 
hail the conductor, to save yourself from being tender! steamed. If you 
get into one of the squares, you might almost as well be fixed on a roast- 
ing-jack for every window looks like a fire; and you go round and round 
like Falstaff, “larding the lean earth.” You hurry off to Blacktriars 
Bridge, hoping there to find a little breathingspace; but every “ villanous 
compound of smell” has stolen a march before you, and is out sweetening 
itself. You try London Bridge, from whence so many of her Majesty’s 
lieges embark, and there you are greeted with the self-same evil scent, 
us if “ Death could not keep his court” anywhere beside the Thames but 
at the foot of the bridges. Like a rat that tries to climb up the side of a 
copper covered with verdigris when a fire is lighted below, so to avoid the 
heat, you rush recklessly amid the poison, sit down, resign yourself to 
the Fates, and are either baked, steamed, or boiled, as they will it. The 
very dogs lie on the hot pavement as if they had given up all hopes of 
ever again finding a cool place ; and as they languidly raise their eyes 
while you pass, seem to say, “I would pity you if I could, but there is 
ny pity for either of us.” The cab-horses hang their heads, and stand 
motionless; they have even given up whisking their tails and ears, but 
allow the flies to bite and the sun to burn, as if appealing mutely to our 
sympathies; while their very looks seem to ask if any one has the heart 
to call them off the stand on such a day. The brasses at the foot of the 
windows blaze again; and “Snip, Tailor,” seems written on a tongue of 
flame. The only chance you have of cooling yourself is by trusting to 
the imagination, and looking into the shops where Wenham ice is sold, 
and fancying that you can see it freezing. Even while the soda-water is 
etfervescing, everything around is so hot that you are almost doubtful 
whether or not it boils, so drink it up with a kind of risk. The milkman’s 
cans have a fiery look, and you marvel not that the milk so soon sours, 
while carried about in such-like furnaces. You shut your eyes as you 





walk along, for it is the only part you can preserve from the heat. You 
feel almost sorry as you peep in at the fish-monger’s, to think that the fin- 
ny tribe should be taken out of their native element in such weather, 
and laid out there to bake. A footman in scarlet livery looks like a burn- 
ing sacrifice offered up by pride, as if he suffered for the sins of the whole 
family he serves. The flowers in windows droop, and seem sorrowful, 
and we never see a butterfly that has missed its way in the streets hover- 
ing around them without thinking that it is endeavouring to entice them 
away to the pleasant gardens in the suburbs: it seems a lost messenger 
sent out by the flowers. A green watering-pan at a brazier’s door awak- 
ens pleasant recollections, aud a parcel of chidean paddling about a ped 
or a plughole makes one feel cool for an hour after. On a breathless sul- 
try day, the shrubs in the close city squares look as if they were cut out 
of green tinfoil; while the crevices between the stones oyer which the 
watering-carts pass seem to open like the mouths ef a parched and thirsty 
multitude, each eager to catch the coveted drops. You envy the man 
who can smoke on such a day, and almost fancy that he must have some 
little portable fountain in his inside with which he cools himself. Covent 
Garden Market would really be pleasaut, if you could but be sheltered by 
the shadows of covering trees, instead of the heated roofs of the stifling 
colonnades. Holborn and Snow Hill appear as if made purposely to 
punish stout sinners and vicious horses. Gold-fishes in a glass globe that 
stands in the shade are the ouly living objects you look upon with feelings 
of envy. 

But leaving all discontent behind, let us look at summer through her 
green and ever-open doors into a little world walled with hedges of haw- 
thorn, which but a month or so ago were white over with May. That 
fragrance—rich as ever floated around Eve when ske knelt to pray in the 
garden uf Eden, while her long hair fell upon clusters of full-blown roses 
—has been borne along by the breeze from some neighbouring hay-field. 
How refreshing it feels after inhaling that burat-brown-papet smell which 
pervades the city streets! How gracefully that woodbine twines around 
the hazel! You can already see the young nuts peeping with their green 
bunches between the coronets of the red-streaked flowers. The very 
cooing of the ringdove falls drowsily upon the quietude, now near, now 
afar otf, just as the fitful breeze comes and goes, aud makes a murmur 
amid the long leaves. The water-flags seem playing with one another as 
they are swayed by the gentle wind; and the dragonfly, that sits upon 
the edge of the white water-lily, looks as if admiring the fine gauze of 
his wings, and the beautiful blue of his slender body, which are mirrored 
in the clear stream. What a kome of rest appears that thatched cottage, 
nestled amid the flickering shadows of the trees! How the roof, covered 
with lichens, harmonises with the hue of the stems and the shifting tints 
of the foliage, which here throws down a mass of the deepest greer, and 
there lets in the sun-lightin a flood of floating gold. Even the windows, 
as they glitter through the openings of the branches, suggest. pleasant 
thoughts; and you think that a sacrifice of many needless luxuries would 
be cheerfully counterbalanced by the beauty and tranquillityywhich reign 
around the rural dwelling-place. Such sweet retirements are assured y 
calculated to awaken holier thoughts than the bustling tumult whic 
breaks the air above crowded cities. Here we seem to stand nearer 
witnesses of the works of God: there, whichever way we turn, we are 
reminded of man; his scaffoldings, his piles of bricks, timber sawn, iron 
beaten—all proclaim the slow progress of labour. Here the flowers 
spring up, and the leaves shoot forth, and the young branches grow longer 
every day; but there is no sign of toil, no hand to fashion, no model to 
work after. The great frame in which the warp and woot of leaves and 
flowers are woven was touched by an Omnipotent finger in the begin- 
ning; and neither day nor night, winter or summer, hath it stood still 
wholly, or needed human aid. 








Upon the summits of those hills the sun plants his golden feet amid the 
trembling dews of the morning, and the moon at night steps down unine 
terrupted amid the purple twilight: there are no fogged roofs ovet which 
to trail the floating silver of her drapery here—nothing but the daisies 
below aud the stars above, and the pertuime arising from miles of country 
flowers around her. How grand and solemn is the avenue, that runs —. 
the centre ot this old wood, equalled by nothing excepting the vaulte 
roof of some hoary cathedral? Man needs not 2 more fittiug temple to 
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worship his Maker than this. Look how those st ems rise like 
mighty pillars, and support the airy dome, which looks 4s if enriched 
with the most beautiful fret-work : you might fancy that t’ se breeze, which 
makes a low moan at intervals, was the dying tone of « gy organ; and the 
songs of the birds the voices of the veiled nuns, who gre chanting some- 
where in the hidden aisles of the trees. The rich ® anlight that streams 
through the branches in the distance looks like 4 deep-dyed window, 
in which fancy pictures the forms of bearded * aints and white-winged 
angels, and round halos ot glory, such as encire!.e the brow of Mary Mo- 
ther and her God-chiild. Where yonder whits cloud comes in like soft- 
ened moonlight between the embowered bovughs, lighting here and there 
the pale stems of the birches, imagination gees the silver lamps shim- 
mering befvre the shrines, and in the b).ae haze that settles down over 
the deep sunken dells, traces the faint smoke of the waving incense. The 
very brawling of the stream sounds like subdued voices in “ dim oratories” 
oak Waans it runs here in light and there in shade, looks like far-ott pro- 
a seen for a moment, then lost again in the gloom of low-pillared 
arches. 





It seems a spot where man might sit and weep 
His petty griefs and childish cares away ; 
Wearied Ambition might lie here and lees, 
And hoary Crime in silence kneel to pray. 
The low-voiced brook, the daylight dimly given, 

Seem like that starlight land we see in dreams of heaven. 


Our early poets painted summer as a beautiful woman in the full bloom 
of life, whose snowy forehead was wreathed with blown roses, which be- 
to die as soon as they reached perfection. They spared her a linger- 
ing death, and cut her down like atiower in the night, asif summer could 
never be old. To autumn they gave the rumbling wain and wheaten- 
sheaf, and for years bowed her down with the weight of ripened fruit. 
All animate nature seems now to be keeping holiday ; the very water- 
rat plays over its food, now nibbling at the leaf that is swayed to and fro 
by the ever-moving ripples, then swimming lazily round it, or making a 
momentary effort to breast the current, that it may again be borne along 
it idly. The black water-hen, followed by her dusky and downy brood, 
as she padd’es along in the shadow of the overhanging willows, seems 
as if she was taking them out for a day’s pleasure, instead of leading them 
enward in search of insects. The lambs, which have now grown tall aud 
strong, appear to have little more to do than run races with one another, 
or bleat to their woolly dams to look on while they are displaying their 
agility. In the air, myriadsof insects are congregated in the mazy dance, 
some high up beyond the tallest trees, as it the broad unbounded realm 
of space alone was roomy enough for so immense au assemblage to “ tread 
a measure.” But let us try how the picture will look in verse:— 


A cottage girl trips by with sidelong look, 

Steadying the little basket on her head ; 
And where a plank bridges the narrow brook, 

She stops to see her image shadowed. 
The stream reflects her cloak of glaring red ; 

Below she sees the trees and deep blue sky; 

The flowers which downward look 1n that clear bed, 

The very birds which o’er its ripples fly ; 
She parts her loose-blown hair, and wondering, passes by. 


Then other forms move e’er the pathways brown 

In twos and threes, for it is market-day ; 
Beyond those hills stretches a little town, 

And thitherward the rustics bend their way, 
Crossing the scene in red, and blue, and gray ; 

Now by green hedgerows, now by oak-trees old, 
As they by stile or low-thatched couage stray ; 

Peep through the rounded hand, and you behold 
Such scenes as Morland drew in frames of sunny gold. 


A laden ass, a maid with wicker maun,* 
A shepherd lad driving his lambs to sell, 
A butcher-boy seen through the park-like lawn, 
Women whose cloaks become the landscape well, 
Farmers whose thoughts on crops and prizes dwell; 
Anold man with his cow and calf draws near ; 
Anon you hear the village carrier's bell, 
Then does his gray old tilted-cart appear, 
Moving so slow, you think he never can get there. 


They come from still green nooks, woods oldand hoary, 
The silent work of many a summer night, 
Ere those tall trees attained their giant glory, 
Or their dark tops did tower that cloudy height. 
They come from spots which the sweet May-buds light, 





side—the houses would then have looked so pleasant in summer. His 





Where stream washed willows make a silvery shiver ; 
For years their steps have worn those footparha bright 

That wind around the fields, and by the river, 
With its low murmuring sound, that rolls and sings for ever. 


Nor are the sounds which give a voice to the landscape less pleasing 
than the moving figures which fill it with the stir of life, and are so essen- 
tial to picturesque beauty. The very rattle of the bird-boy’s clapper, 
and the shrill tones of his child-like voice, as he scares the birds from the 
ripening corn, are in harmony with the great concert of rural sounds. It 
prevents you not from hearing the jingle of the harness, and the grinding 
of the broad wheels of the wagon, that is descending the adjoining hill; 
even the clap of the distant gate falls upon the ear sharp, clear, and audi- 
ble, as if struck atthe true moment of time. The “rasp, rasp” of the 
mower as he sharpens his scythe, drowns not the bleating of the sheep be- 
side the brook, where they are assembled ready for the washing ; the song 
of the milkmaid, whose pail you can just see balanced above the hedge 
of wild roses, seems answered by the choir of linnets that are singing 
among the yellow gorse bushes whose armed stems are hung with thou- 
sands of little golden baskets; the “click, click” of the stone-breaker’s 
hammer from the roadside rings like a heavy cymbal; and the deep 
lowing of the brindled bull, as it comes across the river from the green 
marshes, sounds like the loud bass, which folds together every floating 
sound in the grand anthem. 

How different to the rattle and the roll of the lumbering omnibus, and 
the groaning drays, which jar the very foundations of our city streets— 
barsts of uw ceasing thunder, almost loud enough to break the dull drum 
of a deaf man’sear! Who would not, at such a season, sit with his crust 
of bread and cheese, and jug of home-brewed ale, under the porch of a 
roadside inn, with a landscape stretching before him filled w th such 
sights and sounds as we have pictured, rather than fare sumptuously in a 
city dining-room, black with the “steam of twice ten thousand dinners ?” 
Fancy hot chops, aud great smoking potatoes—a dim skylight overhead, 
and a cook within afew yards of you—a huge fire, and a gridiron that 
“ grins horribly” above the raddy embers—and if you can recall any other 

ages than those connected with martyrdom, or dim glimpses of the fire 
oftice which a wicked old 
below, you are gifted with a power of imagination such as hath not visit- 
ed your hamble servant. Fancy a summer spent in London in apartments 
adjoining a baker’s oven, in a street up which only one vehicle can pass 
ata time; where the pavement is so narrow, that a stout man has either 
to walk sideways, or staud up under a doorway while a cab passes; 
where the suashne gilds nothing lower than the attic window, and 
that only fora few minates during the day ; then turn the mind’s eye 
tw “ green nestling spots for poets made.’ ‘In places like those, you have 
a pleasant prospect of your opposite neighbour washing, drying, and iron- 
ing, all in the space of an hour or two, and in the same little room. You 
see Wiggins put his three potatoes into the little saucepan and watch the 
progress of the small portion of steak he places upon the fire ; then wit- 
ness his enjoying the fresh air as he blows his face with the bellows, or 
revels in a bath holding a quart of Thames water. You fairly pity the 
poor boy who has to carry half a hundredweight of coals up so many 
flights of stairs, and think the old lady acts wisely who gets her kettle 

boiled a dozen doors of up the street, aud brings it home steaming in her 
band. The tripe skop on the ground-floor seems to be visited by no other 
wen than Bluebottles, who walk in and - ut and help themselves 
, ut paying. The butter in the chandler’s window dissolves while 
Zou look atit, the bladder of lard has a lauky and melting look, while the 
nis manufacturing itself into a state of streakings by throwing out 


quantities of superabundant fat—for a slow cooking process is carried on 
everywhere. 


No marvel that the Cockueys rush witha kind of desperate determina- 


ae oe et eee Bay, Margate, Ramsgate, or any other of their 
. ov. > . . 

with * eommeema P “— and eat shrimps aud lobsters, and take baths, 

a 8 perseverance that appears the very opposite of their general 


natures, as if they endeavoured ey ery way to familiarise themselves toa 
new element, and were | : 


the great deep. Davies the drysulte 


t t emerges {rom his dark-looking house 
in Upper Thames Street, and moult “i of 


: tg his yellow slippers and telescepe, 
sweeps the rounded horizon. and grows eloquent in“ recfing,” “ steer- 
. , 


ing,” and “ boxing the com) ass,” even peraut'ing the ends of his necker- 
chief to fly out loosely, aud blend with Mrs. Davie’s oy reil.. b ' 

> ae : roy ogy. . ; green veil, because 
it gives him a kiad of sea-going rakisli-built look. “He thinks it would 
have been a gieat improvement to have built all large towus by the sea- 
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gentleman is said to have the management of 


ry degrees preparing to become inhabitants of 


She Albion. 





spouse reminds hita that there is no walking on the sands, or going out in 
suiling-boats in winter. To this he acquiesces, and agrees that London is 
not so badly situated after all. 

The railways are working wonders, by carrying out their thousands 
from London in summer to sweet breathing-places afew miles out, which 
only six or seven yeare ago it would have been half a day’s journey to 
have reached ; while now we can be set down in a world of leaves and 
flowers within the space of an hour. Pent in a populous city as we are 
we have assuredly less cause to murmur than our forefathers, when, by 
paying ninepence, we can reach Sydemham, or Croydon, in little more 
than half an hour ; and instead of getting charred in Cheapside or Corn- 
hill, plant our feet where the bluebells blow and the skylark builds ; or 
even stand where 

The leaves “drop, drop,” and dot the crisped stream, 
So quick each circle wears the first away ; 

Where the tall bulrush stands, and seems todream, 
Or to the ripple nods its head alway. 


dither 
ARTIFICIAL BARRIERS TO SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


We are of opinion that much agreeable and profitable social intercourse 
is prevented by want of moral courage in adopting a simple style of en- 
tertaining one’s friends and acquaintances. Let us look around, aud what 
do we find to be the general state of intercourse between friends and ac- 
quaintances in the middle and upper classes of a commercial community ? 
On the one hand, we see an entire abstinence from all social intercourse 
(except perhaps with immediate connexious,) arising from economical 
motives, founded on the impossibility of complying with the supposed 
requirements of society in this matter. On the other, we find individuals 
giving, once or twice a year perhaps, an expensive and formal dinner 
party, or astiff evening entertainment, at neither of which does any one 
feel himself at ease; where one is in the midstof a most heterogenous 
company, gathered together without any earthly reference to fituess or 
amalgability, and from which one at least escapes, thankful to find himself 
again at his own quiet fireside—iuwardly vowing that nothing shall ever 
again tempt him to exchange its genial precincts for auy such vain and pro- 
fitless visiting. During the winter, Mr. and Mrs. A have been invited 
to dinner by Mr. and Mrs. B—, or the young people have had ‘ the pleasure 
of their company requested,’ &c. by the C—s. The A—s consequently feel 
it incumbent on them to clear off the debt supposed to be owing to the 
said B sand C 8, by inviting them in return; and in order to liave 
a general clearing off of scores, they bethink themselves of all and sundry 
from whom they have received civilities during the past six or twelvo 
months, and without any consideration whatever as to the harmony of the 
ingredient members of the company, a great crowd of persons, for the 
must part utterly unknown to each other, are uncomfortably packed to- 
gether, the house is turned topsy-turvy fur afew days, a great deal of 
money is fuolishly squandered, uo comfort or satisfaction has resulted to 
anybody, and when the affair is over, the givers of the entertainment 
generally congratulate themselves thut a yeur at least must elapse before 
they have again to undergo similar trouble aud expense. For months 
after this event, the A 
of the B s, C s, or D s to drop in upon them 1a a quiet way to 
spend an evening. With such persons there is no medium between a 
formal tiresome party and an entire abstinence from all visiting whatever. 

The fact is, the true secret of genial andi :proving social intercourse— 
of anything at all approaching even to the name—it is but little undersood, 
and still less acted upon. The very words ‘ visiting’ or ‘ meeting of friends’ 
suggest to most minds the idea of expense, domestic inconvenience, anxi- 
ety, and trouble. Why should this be so? All kinds of social intercourse 
ought to be associated with the most pleasing ideas. They ought to be 
easily attainable, and readily arranged, and should entail little or no dis- 
rangement of the usual domestic routine. When will a few rich persons 
encourage their less wealthy brethren by systematically adopting in their 
entertainments a severe and almost Spartan simplicity ? Such a simplicity 
would do them infinite honor, by tending to emancipate those less favoured 
by the gilts of fortune from the supposed necessity of needless profusion 
and uncalled for expense. If such examples were to become prevalent, 
the consequence would be, that the apparent inequalities between rich 
and poor would be much softened dowu—there would be an abseuce of 
that paintul, but irrational feeling, which constantly haunts many other- 
wise amiable persons, lest their mode of entertaining those whose incomes 
are ten or twenty times larger than their own may not be quite comme 
il faut—we should have less thought taken about mere eating and drink- 
ing, and more about matters of higher import.—Manchester Examiner. 
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THE PAINTER OF CORK. 


Tn a carpenter’s workshop adjoining a small house situated in a suburb 
of the city of Cork, a lad of fourteen was standing one day about sixty 
years ago. He was tall for his age, and slightly made, with handsome 
features and bright quick-glanciug eyes, that seemed to turn in scorn 
from the instruments of homely industry that surrounded him, aud to fix 
with a gaze of lounging love on the waving branches of a fine old elm-tree, 
that chequered with their greenness the laughing blue of a summer sky. 
He stood lost in contemplation, till his reverie was broken by a rough 
voice behind him. 

“ What, Nat! idling as usual, and staring out of the window instead of 
finishing the table for Mr. Wilson. You know it must go home to-mor- 
row, and it is not half made.” 

The boy sighed deeply, and without replying, took up a piece sf wood 
and a chisel which were lying upon the ground, aud walked slowly to- 
wards the working bench. The person who addressed him was his 
father, an honest, hard-working mechanic. who, atter watching for a 
while his son’s listless resumption of his task, sighed in his turn, and said 
—*“ Well, Nat, if you dou’t wear out many tools by hard work, at least 
you don’t spare the chalk. I’m afraid all the furniture you have made, or 
ever will make, wont pay me for all the lumps of it you use in scrawling 
on the walls aud timber. You’re now no longer a child; and tell me, in 
the name of common seuse, how do you ever expect to earn a livelihood 
by wasting your time in such folly?” The boy cast a mournful glance 
round the walls of the workshop, which were flourished over with de- 
sigus of figures and landscapes. Though drawn with common chalk on 
the stained plaster, they displayed a freedom of touch and beauty of ex- 
pression quite marvellous for an artist so young and so untaught. Every 
picturesque form of inanimate nature or grotesque living figure that met 
the eye of Nathaniel Grogan, was immediately treasured in bis mind, and 
his hand proceeded to trace it visibly with the sole rude materials within 
his reach, impelled by an impulse of genius as irresistible as that which 
filled the birks aud braes of Scotland with the untutored and undying 
melodies of Burns. The youth we speak of is still remembered in his na- 
tive land as anartist of no common order. Manv exquisite engravings and 
original paintings remain to attest his skill. : Had he lived under more fa- 
vourable circumstances, he might have achieved a European reputation; 
as it is, we are still proud to class him among the gifted artists whom our 
city has produced. Some pana in his life deserve to be noticed, and 
with these we will proceed. 

The boy loved his parents, and yet he was thoroughly unhappy: he 
felt wild longings and aspirations that carried his thoughts far beyond his 
father’s workshop, even while he was chained to unsuitable labour. He 
was wont to dispatch his daily task as speedily as possible, and then, 
with a few rude materials which he possessed, pursue his darling studies. 
One fine summer evening he was seut by his father on cn errand, which 
led him for some distance along the river banks. The varied loveliness 
of the scene filled the boy’s ardent mind with rapture, while the peaceful 
calm of sunset tended to soothe the repining emotions which were ever 
ready to arise wheu he thought of his humble lot. He had long conjem- 
plated leaving home, and pushing his fortune ina foreign land: the thought 
recurred now as he watched his own bright Lee gliding towards the 
ocean. But how could he leave his parents ?—how tell them that he 
must forsake the humble occupation to which they had destined him? 
An opportunity offered sooner than he had expected. An American ves- 
sel was in the harbour, and the captain, who was ready to sail for New 
York, wanted some additional hands. He happened this evening to be 
taking a stroll by the river side, and remarked young Grogan gazing wist- 
fully on the waters. . 

“Holla! youngster,” cried he; ‘ would you like to take a trip across 
the Atlantic this fine weather?” 

The youth started, and looked up. We do not know what reply he 
made, but it was certainly notin the negative, for before twodays had pass- 
ed, Nathaniel Grogan was shipped on board the Ajax; and his weeping 
parents, after giving him their parting embrace and blessing, watched 
with anguish the swelling sails that bore away their only boy. 

Ten years passed on, and the Grogans heard nothing of their absent son; 
they believed him to be dead, and mourned for him as only parents cau 
mourn; but woes of another kind came on them. The father oue day, 








in cleaving a piece of timber, cut his hand severely ; he did not at first 
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attend to it properly, and the painand inflammation ina few days became 
so great that a fever ensued and his life was in danger. After a long ill. 
ness, he began slowly to recover, but continued for some time unable to 
work. All his savings were expended, and he tound himself and his wife 
reduced to the utmost poverty. Sometimes the poor invalid, when eat- 
ing his scanty meal of potatoes, so ill-suited to restore his wasted strength, 
would say, with tears in his eyes, “ Ah, if our poor Nat could only have 
contented himself at home, what a help and comfort he might be to ug 
now!” Then his wife would tarn her weeping eyes towards a landscape 
hanging on the wall, which her son had placed there the day before he 
sailed, and say, “God is good, James; let us try and be resigned to His 
holy will,” 

One day when Grogan was nearly recovered, he was sent for by a ricl 
and benevolent gentleman residing in the neighbourhood to execute some 
trifling jobs in his house. The carpenter's clothes were so old and worn, 
that he felt almost ashamed to preseut himself at the door of a handsome 
dwelling. His employer, however, received him most kindly, and order- 
ed refreshments for him before he proceeded to work. After the poor 
man had partaken of a hearty repast, Mr. called him, and said, “ I 
want to bespeak some deal tables and chairs from you, Grogan; but first 
come into the drawing-room—one of the window frames is strained, and 
I want to have it settled.” The carpenter of course obeyed, and taking 
off his shoes at the threshold, entered a more splendid apartment than he 
had ever seen before. 

‘* Wait there for a moment,” said Mr. 
and show you what to do.” 

Left alone in the drawing-room, Grogan had leisure to look about him. 
At first he felt bewildered by the splendour of the furniture and richness 
of the hangings that surrounded him. He also remarked several paint- 
ings; but one in particular arrested his attention. It was placed leaning 
aguinst the wall im an excellent light, and the old man started when he 
gazed atit. There he saw his own likeness standing in his workshop, 
everything in it drawn with the uimost fidelity, as it appeared on the 
well-remembered evening when he bade his son tarewell. The figure of 
the boy appeared in the foreground, but bis face was not seen; for it rest- 
ed on his mother’s shoulder, in whose arms he was locked, and whose 
meek countenance of woe was pourtrayed with matchless fidelity. With 
clasped hands and parted lips the old man gazed; he did not speak or 
stir till Mr. , who had entered the room unperceived, touched his 
arm and said, “ Does that picture, Grogan, remind you of any one ?” 

“Oh, sir, my boy—my boy!’ It was all he could say. His chest 
heaved, and tears, such as poverty and sickness failed to draw, streamed 
down his cheeks. A side-door opened, and a man rushed in. Who would 
have recognised the slight pale-faced stripling in that tall handsome 
figure? But the father knew the soft-toned voice that now, with touch- 
ing geutleness, besought his pardon; and the father felt the quick bright 
glance of that eye meeting his. whose beams he had mourned as for ever 
quenched. It was indeed his long-lost son, returned to comfort him and 
his wile in their old age. 

Since we lost sight of Nathaniel Grogan he had passed through many 
vicissitudes. He had experienced in the new world all the varied chances 
of a wandering life, and suffered many and bitter privations, so that often, 
in utter weariness of spirit and hopelessness of heart, he felt almost ready 
to lie down and die. How did he mourn over the wayward tempera- 
ment which led him to forsake his parents and his country; yet he shrank 
{rom returning to them a penniless outcast. He vowed to himself that 
he would achieve honour and competence ere he again trod the green 
fields of Erin. That vow, through his own persevering endeavours, and 
the disinterested kindness of some rich countrymen whom he met in 
America, he was enabled to keep. Having realised some money by the 
sale of pictures in the United States, he came over to his native city, re- 
commended to the kind and powerlul patronage of Mr. ———. During 
the voyage, the vessel was for some time becalmed, and Grogan occupied 
the tedious hours in committing to cauvas that parting scene, which the 
iapse of years had failed to efface from his memory. Like the patriarch 
ot old, his heart was bursting with one question, “Doth my father yet 
live ?”’ and, like him, when the sight of that father once more gladdened 
his eyes, “he tell upon his neck and kissed him ;” and then “he nour- 
ished his and his father’s house with bread.” 

The subsequent career ef Nathaniel Grogan was respectable and toler- 
ably prosperous. He taught drawing with success for many years 11 his 
native city where, however, his taleut failed to be appreciated as fully ae 
it deserved. Some of his paintings still adoru the collections of the gen- 
try in the south of Ireland. 














; “I will come directly, 








Kntpevial Parliament. 


We mentioned in our last number that much excitement had prevailed 
in both Houses relative to a charge made by Lord George Bentinck 
against the Colonial Office of withholding and perverting information re- 
ceived in despatches from the West Indies. As usual, it was found very 
difficult to lay the blame exactly on the right head, so much shifting of 
responsibility is there always found between the heads and the subordi- 
nates of government departments. We give some extracts, as they will 
be of interest to general readers, and it is useless to attempteven a sketch 
of the six nights’ debate on the Sugar question itself, going over as it 
On the 22d ultimo, 


the altercation alluded to commenced iu the Commons, by Lord George 


mostly does the same ground as former discussions. 


Bentinck bringing his accusation against the Colonial Office, aud Lord 
Grey and Mr. Hawes as the chief and under Secretaries for that depart- 


ment. Smarting under the attack, 


Lord J. RUSSELL said—In replying, Sir, as far as I can, to the charges 
which the noble lord has brought against my noble friend the Se cretary 
of the Colonies, you will permit me to say that there is nothing in the 
character of my neble friend—iLere is nothing either in bis public or 
private lite—to justify the noble lord in bringing forward against him the 
charge which he has this night preferred. (Loud cheers.) I defy the 
noble lord to say that there is in the character of my noble fi rend—in any- 
thing he has ever done in his public life—that would justify anybody 
in casting the slightest stain on lis integrity (cheering), which is as pure 
and unquestioned as that of any man who has ever been engaged in the 
concerns of public life. (Cheers.) And upon what is it that the noble 
lord tounds his imputation? It is on a proceeding that took place in the 
Colonial-office with regard to a despatch that arrived on the 27th of March. 
I mean to speak as to that despatch, because there has been time to exa- 
mine into the circumstances connected with it, and therefore I am in 
some degree aware of them. I am not aware of every particular circum- 
stance that may occur as to the transaction of business at the Colonial Of- 
fice. But this I know, that it has been for many years the established 
practice of that office, that when despatches are recely ed, they first go to 
the particular department to which they belong—to the West India de- 
partment if they are West India despatches; that there a minute is made 
upon them; that they then go to the Under Secretary of State, and after- 
wards to the Secretary of State. Enh ; 

As there arrive great numbers of despatches by every mail, increasing 
as they are every year, there are very often large boxes and cases of pa 
pers which the persons in the diflerent departments of the office, 
have to examine; but that is the usual practice aud conduct of the office. 
It appears that this despatch, according (o that practice, was, on the 27th 
of March, in the hands of one of the clerks v! the office, to whom the con- 
duct of the West India business is intrusted; he wrote upon it a minute, 
that it appeared to him that it was a despatch of importance, and that, in 
his opinion, it ought to be laid before the committee. On the same day 
my hon. friend assented to that proposal, and ou the 30th of March Lord 
Grey made a minute that the despatch was to be laid before the commit- 
tee. Now that, I can venture to say from some practice in the Colonial 
office, is according to the usual a . jowel = Bing Dye Al 

ion—i fullow in the least that there any discus ; 
pee ae eget upon which the Under-Secretary wishes to 
consult the Chief Secretary, that minute Is made, aud the despatch pro- 
ceeds according to the direction which is given. If there is no answet 
to that despatch, a miute 1s made, in Uae same way, upon the despatch. 
The Secretary of State na urally supposed, having given that direction, 
that the despatch would proceed in the regular manner, be laid before the 
committee, and be printed. Ido not suppose that Lord Grey would = 
inquiring each day as to the printing of the despatch, or in what etate | 
was on a particular day. On the 5th of April my hon friend (Mr. Hawes) 
was examined before the committee with respect to certain despatches. 
Mr. Goulburn asked him the question which the noble lord has read, av 
hon. friend auswered—“ I imagine you allude to the blue book, to the an- 
nual account from Jamaica.” Mr. Goulburn goes on—* There is no ac- 
count of the state of the island, and in the other cases ?” The answers 
“That is generally comprised in the aunual report celled the blue boo . 
The fact is, that we have not received it.” * Does not the Governor W! > 
despaiches to the Colonial office on the subject of the state of the island, 
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pesides that one particular paper, in the course of the year?” —“ Yes, cer- 
tainly; but L am not aware of any despatches from himof any importance 
which have been withheld from this committee. (“ Hear, hear,” from 
the Protectionists ) My hon. friend had had the despatch before him a 
few days previous y; he had given his opinion that it should be sent to 
the committee. Lord Grey had confirmed that decision, and my hon. 
friend naturally supposed that that despatch was then either laic before 
the committee, or was in the course of printing, aud would be laid before 
it. Another question is asked, “ We have received from other colonies 
very considerable details as to the state of the colonies, and as to prospects 
of agriculture ; but from Jamaica I can find nothing of the kind.” The 
auswer is—‘‘ Until very recently I think there has beeu no such general 
despatch received ;” implying very clearly that very recently there had 
been such a despatch received (hear, hear) ; * *hat despatch is now print- 
jug for this committee; I ought to add, that the Governor has been in the 
island a very short time.” That last remark does not apply particularly to 
the despatch; but my hon. friend stated in his answer that there was a 
despatch received, and that it was printing for the committee. I thin, 
after he had given that information, that there had been a despatch re- 
ceived, which despatch was regeived on the 27th of March, it was rather 
for the committee, and rather for thenob!e lord, to ask for that despatch, 
and ask where it was, thin for the Secretary of State to inquire whether 
or not his order had been obeyed. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord has 
goue to another case, with respect to which f am not iuformed, but with 
respect to which I have no doubt that when my hon. friend shall muke 
the same inquiries he will give an auswer which shall be as direct to the 
imputations the noble lord has thus made as the answer which is uow 
iven to thisimputation. (Hear, hear.) It appears to me that the noble 
ord is not in any way justified from the facts that have just been stated in 
supposing that my noble friend wisued to conceal or to suppress any des- 
vatch, or to withhold it from the committee. (Heo, aear.) Hadit been 
his wish to withhold or suppress despatches, his olject world have been 
much rather to withhold them from the knowledge of this hunse, iu 
which the debate was to take place, than from the knowledge of the com- 
committee [hear, hear]; but it appears that no sooner had the despatch 
come to his hands, than he desired that it should be given tothe commit- 
tee. [Hear, hear. ] . 

Now, I must say, generally, with regard to these matters, quite apart 
from the conduct of my noble friend, and generally with regard to the 
conduct of men high in public office, that these mean frauds, these ex- 
tremely dishonourable tricks which the noble lord imputes to them are 
not the faults and characteristics of men who are high in public office in 
this country. (Cheers.) They are characteristics of men who are en- 
gaged iu pursuits which the noble lord long followed. (Cheers, auswer- 
ed by cries of “Oh, oh,”) The noble lord very greatly distinguished 
himself in detecting a fraud of that nature with respect to the name or | 
the age of a horse (great laughter, followed by loud cries of “Oh, oh!”’) 
in which he showed very great quickness of apprehension. (Renewed 
laughter, and cries of ‘Oh, oh !"’) But when the noble lord comes for- 
ward and imputes toa man of the character of my noble friend (some | 
cries of “ Oh,” which were immediately drowued in loud cheeriug)— 
when he imputes to a mau of the character of Lord Grey (renewed che: r3) 
fraudulent conduct, with a view of suppressing the truth, with a view of 
evading the disclosure of the truth, I say he totally misconceives the char- | 
acter ot Lord Grey. (Much cheering.) He totally misconceives the char- 
acter of any man with whom I have been acquainted, of any party who 
has been in high office in this couutry for a long term of years, in throw- 
ing out those imputations, utterly unfounded as they are (cries of “Oh, 
oh!” met by renewed cheers)—utterly unfounded as they are, I repeat 
again, because to charge Lord Grey with anything like fraud—with any- 
thing like meanness—is an imputation to which he, of almost all men, is 
the least liable. (Loud cheers.) I say it is true, generally, that no such 
charges can safely be preferred. They belong rather to those pursuits 
in which the noble lord—(Vehemeut cries of ‘Oh, oh,” followed by 
cheers, prevented another word of this sentence from being heard.) Aud 
I am satisfied that when the whole of these matters come to be discussed, 
it will be the general conviction of the world that the noble lord has 
done in this instance as he has done in some other instances—one I re- 
member, of a right hon. gentleman lately the Prime Minister of this coun 
try (hear, hear,” and “ oh, oh”)—another occurred within these few 
days, with respect to a gentleman who holds a subordinate situation in 
the office of the Board of Trade (“ hear,” and a laugh)—and I say, that 
when the noble lord makes these reckless and unfounded imputations, it 
will be found that he will not injure the character of those whom he at- 
tacks, but he will injure his own character for common justice and hon- 
our. (Loud cheers, mixed with cries of “ Oh, oh,” from the Opposition 
benches. ) 

Mr. DISRAELI.—Sir, I cannot help thinking that had the noble lord 
who has just addressed the house been silent; had he left the debate to 
termiuate as it seems about to terminate (hear, hear); or if he had in- 
trusted its future destinies to the volunteer who suddenly rose up to move 
the adjournment (‘ hear,’ and a laugh), both the reputation of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies and the reputation of the noble lord (loud 
cheers from the Opposition) would not have suffered. (Cheers and coun- 
ter cheers.) The house can judge whether the noble lord the Secretary 
of State has been vindicated with much success. (Renewed cheers and 
counter cheers.) The noble lord has chosen his own battle-field. The 
debate might have been adjourned ; he might have met the statement of 
the noble lord the member for King’s Lynn,—he might have met any 
statement which had been brought forward evidently with so mach con- 
sideration, and which was supported, let me remind the house, right or 
wrong, with so much detail and with so uch testimony (hear, hear)— 
the noble lord in the legitimate method might have taken the opportunity 
which was offered to him to meet it in the regular course of the debate, 
aud he might have made an auswer to the statement of my noble friend, 
and he might have confuted him, if it were in his power to confute him, 
{ admire the ardour of a man who cannot be restrained when he feels it 
is in his power to fullila great duty (‘ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.”’) but 
then let me remind the house that the condition of such conduct is that 
the duty shall be fulfilled. (Loud cries of “ Hear,hear.”) Has the noble 
lord said anything which ought to influence the opinion of the house upon 
this subject? (**No, no.”) The noble lord commenced his answer by a 
miserable criticism, and some of the routine of oftice—namely, that a 
minute was made upon a dispatch, and that that did not imply, as my 
noble friend casually seemed to infer, that a discussion had re Wh place. 
But what has this to do with the great merits of the case? (Hear, hear.) 
My noble friend made a statement that there had been a suppressio veri, 
(hear, hear) on the part of a high functionary of the country. He produc- 
ed the cases of the despatches of three governors of colonies that had 
been suppressed (hear, hear), those despatches containing most important 
information on a subject of the greatest interest which had been submit- 
ted to a committee of this house. What is the answer of the noble lord? 
He only notices one of ihe thvee cases (laughter, and cheers from the Op- 
position benches), and he only notices that instance to say he knows 
nothing about it. (Renewed laughter.) It is not decorous, it is not de- 
cent in the noble lord to meet a statement so detailed and so powerful as 
that made by my noble friend in such a manner and in such a spirit. 
(“ Hear, hear,” aud cheers.) What is it to me? what is it to the people 
of England that the noble lord opposite, and the great gentlemen and no- 
blemen with whom he acts, are by his ipse dixit incapable of anything 
that is improper or fraudulent? That may be the opinion of the noble 
lord. I, for one, wish it ever to be the opinion of this house and ef the 
country. (Hear.) But that high reputation can only be cherished by 
meeting charges boldly, by meeting them with counter evidence, and not 
by attempting to ride over a case hke this by appealing to his great posi- 
tion and to the pedigree of his colleagues, (laughter, and loud and oe 
ed cheering), and by asking the House of Commons whether they think it 
possible that such very great gentlemen and noblemen of such high de- 
scent, can be capable of conduct which it has been proved before this 
house and the country they have pursued. (Cries of “ No,” and prolong- 
ed cheering). 

I hardly kuow, Sir, whether I should deign to notice some of the obser- 
vations of the noble lord. (Cheers from the opposite benches.) How 
one of his sneers against a noble pastime of this country may be estima- 
ted by hon. gentlemen in this house I stop not to inquire—(a laugh); but 
this [ know trom his own admission—that the proceedings of my noble 
friend, in the yous case to which the noble lord referred, as on subsequent 
occasions in this house, proved of good service (cheers); and I believe 
the same determined spirit of honesty (renewed cheers), the same inde- 
fatigable spirit of investigation, the same courage that will not be cowed 
(hear, hear) by any bravo, whatever may be his position (loud cheering), 
the same high spirit that will not be bullied either in the ring or on the 
Treasury bench (cheers), the same acuteness, and the same courage may 

© brought to bear with great effect in an investigation of the manner in 
Which our colonial affairs ure carried on. (Hear, aud cheers.) L ask yon 
to remember that that case in private life to which the noble lord the fiist 
~wosed of the Crown referred with such excessive taste and such per- 
hee nee cheers) led to this consequen e—that some of the gen 
— of England, as great gentlemen as auy of the noble lord’s col- 
gues, met together to express their gratitude to my noble friend for his 
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| the Colonial-office as an importaut despatch, and as one which ought to 





which hag degenerated with the spirit of the age. (Cheers and Jaughter.) 
Aud who, Sir, was the chairman of that meeting? His Grace the Duke 
of Bedford. (Loud and continued cheering.) But, because the Duke of 
Bedtord is a steward of a Jockey Club, because he was the chairman of 
the meeting which did honour to my noblefriend, and founded that contri- 
bution which my noble friend, unlike other public characters, refused 
(laughter aud loud cheering), and handed to that club whose honest feel- 
ing he wished to improve, as he w.shes to improve the moral tone and 
honest spirit of the Colonial-office (laughter and cheers)—is the Duke of 
Bedtord ov these accounts disqualitied tor the office of a Privy Council- 





lor? (Hear, hear.) Does the noble lord the First Minister of the Crown 
shrink trom his Grace of Bedford when any subject of importance, espe- 
cially respecting the administration of our colonies, is concerned? Does 
he never condescend to consult that man of great sagacity, experience, | 
and honour !—or, when he meets him, does he say, “ Avaunt! [ and my 
colleagues are men of such high character that we cannot condescend to 
speak to a man who has been seen at Newmarket?” (Laughter and 
cheers.) Sir, the charges made against the Colonial-oftice are betore the 
country. (Laughter and cheering.) They must be answered. (Renewed 
cheers.) My noble triend did not preside over the committee tor four 
months of unparalleled labour, to allow that such an answer as has been 
so unnecessarily volunteered to-night is satisfactory. This is the return 
of the Government to the chairman of the committee. (Hear, hear), 
But this reminds me that the evidence taken before that committee was 
for 56 days betore the Secretary of State ; he was perfectly aware of all 
the evidence that was given; he was fully coguizaut of all those cross- 
examinations which have so often been referred to to-night. I say, Sir, 
that these charges are before the country. They have not been lightly 
made, aud they shall not be lightly satisfied. (Loud cheers.) Is this case 
to be regarded as if it was the first time that despatches have been treated 
unsatisfactorily by an Administration? Why, remember the despatches 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, the most important passages and paragraphs of 
which were suppressed. But there is a greater question than the con- 
duct of the Colonial-office elicited by the observations of the noble lord | 
the First Minister of the Crown to-night. The question between the 
Secretary of State and my noble friend must be settled by the charges 
being amply met and completely confuted. (‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. 
Hawes.) I leave the greater point to the House of Commons. They 
must vindicate the freedom of debate, aud sliow—as they have done 
pretty significantly this evening—that they will not tolerate such conduct 
as has been exhibited by the noble lord the First Minister of the Crown. 
(Loud and continued cheering.) 

Atter some remarks from M. Labouchere and Sir E. Buxton, 

Mr. HAWES said.—I cannot allow this discussion to terminate with- 
out saying a few words. The noble lord has twice brought forward 
charges against me which it was utterly impossible for any one to meet 
without previous notice. ‘The first charge I met by stating here in my 
place that no dispatches had been withheld from the committee. The 
first time the house met afterwards I stated in my place that the de- 
spatch of the 27th of March was minuted by oneof the gentlemen of 





be communicated to the committee. It was also minuted by the Assis- 
tant-Under-Secretary of State to the same effect. I minuted it to the 
same effect the same day. We all made the same minute on the same 
day that the despatch ought to be laid before the committee; to which my 
noble triend the Secretary of State on the 30th added his minute to the 
same etfect. ‘The noble lord’s first shabby imputation I met thus with a 
distinct explanation. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord now pursues the 








same course, bringing a charge against me without notice on Friday night 
so that | cannot meet it before Monday. The noble lord, knowing that | 
it is not possible tor me, in respect to charges of this kind, to meet them | 
without documents and dates, again selects Friday night (cries of “ Oh, | 
oh!’ and cheers)—to fling abroad his calumnies till Monday, and on Mon- 
day I will state the truth to this house. (Cheers, and cries of “ Oh !’’) 
But that is uot all. The noble lord has made a charge which I mean to 
call on him to prove; and which he ought not to have made, unless he is 
in a condition to prove it. (Hear, hear.) I tell him that charge is 
wholly and entirely false. (Cheers, and loud cries of “Order,” and 
“ Chair. ” 

The SPEAKER.—The hon. member does not mean to say, I presume, 
that the noble lord bas knowingly made a false charge? [ Hear, hear. } 

Mr. HAWES.—I simply said to the house that the charge 1s distinctly 
false, and the noble lord best knows himself how far he is liable to the 
other imputation. (‘Order.”) What isthe charge which the noble 
lord made? (Interruption.) I suppose I am addressing myself to gen- 
tlemen. (Cries of Order” and “Chair. ’] And I suppose that when a 
gross and scandalous imputation is cust on me, I am to be heard by those 
gentlemen who heard and cheered the charge. [Cheers.] What was 
that charge? It was, that all these minutes on that despatch, made by 
a gentleman in the Colonial-oftice of the highest respectability and hon- 
our, and who is known to gentlemen in this house who have served as 
Secretaries of State in that department, were concocted—that the Assis- 
tant Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, that land my noble friend 
{Lord Grey], concocted that minute, and dated it after we apprehended, 
I suppose, that our fradulent conduct would be discovered [** Hear,” and 
cries of “ No!” }—that we hastily and shamefully [‘ No, no !”” }]—yes, that 
was the charge—I am not going to let the noble lord otf—[laughter]— 
that we shamefully, disgracetully, dishonourably concocted—for that was 
the word—that minute afterwards, in order to enable us to explain it to 
the house. And is it the conduct of English gentlemen here to make 
such charges without notice? (‘ Hear, hear,” and confusion.) I claim 
the protection of the house from that charge. 1 ask for that charge to 
be investigated, [Cheers—an hon. member, Mr. Disraeli, we believe, 
observed—* That is riding off.”"] Riding ott, indeed! When the noble 
lord has made a charge against a humble individual like myself, whose 
private and public character depends on the truth or groundlessness of it, 
and when I call on Lim to prove it, his Fidus Achates stands up and says 
“Tam riding off.’ (Cheers.) That is his sense of honour and gent!e- 
manly feeling. [Cheers, and cries of “ Oh!”’] I call on the noble lord 
to prove that charge. (Cheers.) 

Mr. DISRAELI.—He has not made it. 

Mr. HAWES.—I am astonished. The noble lord did or did not say 
that that minute was concocted. 1 heard the word. (“Oh !” and cheers.) 
The noble lord does not now withdraw the word. If he used it, I call on 
this house, and every gentleman here, to insist on that charge being in- 
vestigated and proved. (Cheers.) I say that it is absolutely and entire- 
ly false. (Cheers.) With respect to the other charge which the noble 
lord has made, I will take the first opportunity again of inquiring what 
foundation there is for it,—I believe there is none—and I shall state the 
result to the house. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord G. BENTINCK.—I shall not bandy from one side of the house to 
the other charges of falsehood (cheers); but this is what I say, and charge 
the hon. Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies with, on evidence 
which I laid before the house in substantiation of the charge. 1 said that 
if these minutes and memorandums were not got up subsequently— 
[eries of Oh, oh,” and cheers] to his examination of the 5th of April, he 
was troubled with the shortest memory since the days of green bag noto- 
riety, when Theodore Majocchi gave his answer of ‘“ Non mi ricordo.” 
{Cheers and laughter.] That was the charge I made, and the hon. gen- 
tleman may take his option whether or not, after these various discussions 
and various minutes to which he affixed his name, he on the 5th of April 
could not remember the receipt of any despatch of an important nature— 
{cheers}]—that he could not on the Sth of April recollect, notwithstand- 
ing three separate discussions on the subject of that despatch and its im- 
partance, that any important despatch or that any despatch connected 
with the agricultural and social state of Jamaica, had been received. 
[Cheers.] That is the charge I make against the hon. gentleman, and 
I care nothing whether he makes his defence against the one or the 
other of the horns of the dilemma ou which I place him, and from which 
he cannot escape. [Cheers.] And though I will not say “ this is false,” 
and though I will not condesceud to use the terms the noble lord opposite 
has used towards me—[ cheers ]—though I feel nothing but regret that an 
one of the name of Russell, and above all the brother of the Duke of Bed. 
ford, whom I so much esteem and look up to, should have cast such an 
insinuation as he has done on the merits of this impeachment of a high 
Minister of State,—I am prepared to stand before this house and country, 
and to be judged, not by charges of falsehood such as have been made on 
the other side ot the house, but on the facts as they are maintained or re- | 
futed. (Cheers. ) 


The question of personal credibility was still further discussed, but 








with no approach to a satisfactory settlement. 

On Monday, June 26, the discussion of the charges brought by Lord | 
Grorce Bestinck against the Colonial-oflice was resumed by Mr. Hawes, | 
who explained all the circumstances under which the mistake as to the | 
despatch of Governor Grey, which he was accused of having suppressed, 
had occurred. He concluded by challenging Lord G. Bentinck either to 
withdraw the offensive imputations he had made on Friday night, or to 
cousent to an investigation of his conduct. 





Couduct, and to thank him tor having vindicated the purity of a pastime 


Lord G, Benaincx, in his reply, admitted his conviction that Mr, Hawes’s 





statement as to the despatch was entirely correct, but repeated his asser- 
tion that in the late committee the West Indies had not had fair play from 
the Colonial-office ; that neither Mr. Labouchere nor Mr. Hawes had 
dealt frankly with the Committee, and that Lord Grey had withheld im- 
portant information which it was his duty to communicate. 

Lord J. Russert did not think that Lord G. Bentinck had done justice 
to Mr. Hawes, and required a more explicit expression of his opinion as 
to that gentleman’s explanation ; but Mr. Disraeli maintained the suffi- 
cieucy of the retraction, considering the admissions which the Govern- 
ment had been compelled to make. Mr. V. Smith and Sir J. Pakington 
tollowed on different sides; and Sir G. Grey, after insisting that Lord G. 
Bentinck was bound more explicitly to withdraw his imputations, denied 
on the partof Lord Grey, so much of the charges as spptied tohim. He 
eoncluded by regretting that there was not at the head of the present Op- 
position & man of honour capable of tempering the irregular zeal and 
ardeut excesses of his indiscreet supporters, and of preventing them 
from damaging the character of the House and the reputation of public 
men. 

Lord G. Bewtixck replied, that if he had not risen to reply to the chal- 
lenge of Lord J. Russell, it was because he still retained his opinion that 
Mr. Hawes has been “ guilty of a very short memory.” He again charged 
the Government with a guilty suppression and perversion of public des- 
patches, aud could not find words strong enough to express his condem- 
nation of the conduct of Earl Grey, in holding back the evidence which 
he ought tohave produced, both in the House of Lerds and in the West 
Indix Committee. 

After a few words from Mr. Charteris and Mr. Newdegate, the sub- 
ject then dropped, and the adjourned debate on the Sugar Duties was 
resumed. 

Such is the summary of proceedings, and we think a few more extracts 
will be of interest. 


Mr. Hawes, in conciuding anelaborate defence and explanation, said, 

Now, I ask the house whether I can upon this subject give a fairer and 
more frank explanation? (Renewed cheers.) I hope I have given it, 
too, with perfect temper. (Hear, hear.) [now appeal to the house for 
its protection against the charge made against me, because the noble lord 
said that, if my memory did not fail me when I was examined, these min- 
utes must have been concocted in order to make a case, when our con- 
duct was first discovered. Now I ask the noble lord, in all trankness, 
whether he means to adhere to that charge? (Hear, hear.) I ask the 
noble lord, as a gentleman holding a high position in this house and the 
country, whether he can for one moment think that such a charge can be 
justified or proved! If he adheres to the charge, I ask the house to in- 
stitute a complete inquiry into the fact. (Cheers.) I will not submit to 
lie quietly under that charge, 1 will either be convicted of the guilt which 
is imputed to me, or I will stand free and honourable again before the 
House of Commons. (Renewed cheers.) [am not aware that during 
the long time I have had a seat in this house | have ever bad doubt or 
discredit cast upon me (hear, hear) ; aud I think I have a right—having 
fully, fairly, and fraukly explained the matter to the house—to appeal to 
the noble lord, and ask him whether he means to adhere to the charge ; 
and, if so, that he will allow me to have it investigated. I assure him 
that I shall give him every aid. I shall conceal nothing; and [ trust that 
when it is investigated the house will see that the declaration I now make, 
that the charge is entirely groundless, is borne out by the testimony of 
gentlemen of the most honourable character. (Cheers.) 

Lord George Bestinck acquitted Mr. Hawes, but his greatest outburst 
of indignation was against Lord Grey and the general management of the 
Colonial department. He then concluded— 

Sir, my part is to show that these great possessions of the British Crown 
have not had a fair trial (cheers)—that the Government, whose business 
it is to guard and protect these colonies, has acted as if they were hostile 
suitors, if not criminals upon their trial—as if the Government had ground 
of complaint against them, and the Attorney-General were prosecuting. 
(Cheers.) Sir, the charge which I make against the Government is that 
of asystematic suppression of the truth; of a misleading of the house as 
regards the West Indies; and the hon. gentleman the ‘Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, and the right hon. gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade (if he knew of these despatches having been withheld, which 1 
am convinced he did not) have not dealt frankly with those who dealt 
frankly with them when they were asked to give their opinion. As chair- 
man of the committee I was charged with the duty of protecting the West 
Indian colonies, but when it is said that I charged a fraud against the 
noble lord at the head of the Colonial-office, a man so high that we were 
told he is above any such charges, I repeat that I do make a charge 
against him of politically holding back this information for a political pur- 
pose. (Cheers.) I impute no sordid motive to the noble earl, who is 
above anything of that description, but I have a right, Sir, in this place, 
representing the interests of my country to the best of my ability, and 
standing here as an humble individual, to arraign high Ministers of State, 
and I will do so. (Cheers.) I think that Ministers who would do such 
things as I have described torfeit their title to the confidence of those who 

lace the welfare of the British colonies in their keeping. I imputed no 
raud to the noble lords. I said that there had been a wonderful want of 
memory on the part of the hon. gentleman, and I think still that there is 
a wonderful want of sagacity on his part if he cannot discover that the 
very information he withheld still stands docketed,—“ 27th of March.— 
This is the despatch that the committee want.” (Cheers and laughter.) 
I made no use of the word fraud, but I quoted the words of one who is 
not considered to sin against good taste—I only quoted the words of Burke, 
which he addressed to this house in his great speech on conciliation, in a 
discussion upon another portion of the British possessions—I mean Amer- 
ica. He said in reference to the trickery of politicians and statesmen,— 
“ A refined policy ever has been the parent of confusion, and ever will 
be so long as the world endures. Plain, honest intention, which may as 
easily be discovered at the first view as fraud will surely be detected at 
last, must have no mean force in the government of mankind.” (Loud 
cheers. 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—Sir.—I cannot forget that the hon. gentleman is 
entitled to an answer to the question he put, and [ rise for the purpose 
not of visiting a long speech upon the house, and referring to dispatches 
of September and October last, and to dispatches from Governor Higgin- 
son, but if possible to get the noble lord to answer the question of the hon. 
gentleman. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord originally said that the des- 
patch had been kept back trom the committee of which he was the chair- 
man. The hon. gentleman then came down to the house and read a 
minute of the Colonial-office upon this dispatch, ending with the words 
that the noble earl (Grey) directs that the despatch of the 3lst of March 
be laid before the committee. Then we tind the noble lord at last saying 
that this minute must have been concocted. (‘ No, no,” and “ Hear.’’) 
He ends his speech with the words which he has now used a second time 
—namely, that fraud will always in the end be detected. My hon. friend 
reasonably alleged that the allegations of the noble lord were not of that 
kind which could be denied in this house, and the noble lord immediately 

ot up and explained his speech as delivered to the house. The noble 
ford said,—I said that if these minutes and memorandums were not got 
up subsequently to his examination of the 5th of April”’—and that isa 
charge of forgery and fraud on the part either of Mr. Cox, Mr. Hawes, 
Mr. Elliot, or Lord Grey (hear),—“ he was troubled with the shortest 
memory since the days of green-bag notoriety, when Theodore Majocchi 
gave his answer of Non mi ricordo. That was the charge I made,” —contin- 
ued the uoble lord [G. Bentinck ] on Friday night,—* and the hon gentle- 
man may take his option wheiher or not, after those various discussions 
and various minutes to which affixed his name, heon the 5th of April could 
not remember the receipt of any dispatch of an important nature—that he 
could not ou the 5th of April recollect, notwithstanding three separate 
discussions on the subject of that despatch and its importance, that any 
important despatch or that any despatch connected with the agriculture 
and social state of Jamaica had been received? That is the charge 1 
make against the hon. gentleman, and I care nothing whether he makes 
his defence against the one or the other of the horns of the dilemma on 
which I place him, and from which he cannot escape.” (Hear, hear.]} 
Now, my hon. friend, after his statement—his plain, unadorned explana- 
nation [a aoe?) j—with regard to the facts which had taken place, 
asked the noble lord either to press the charge he had thus made, or to 
withdraw it, or else to assist him in obtaining the appointment of a com- 
mittee in order that the question between them may be tried and examin- 
ed. Now, what does the noble lord do? He has favoured us with a 
long speech upon anamber of other things, but it is impossible for me to 
say what the answer of the noble lord is to the question of my hon. friend. 
With regard to the minutes, the noble lord said at one time that he had 
now no doubt that they are correct, although he seemed to imply the con- 
trary in other parts of his speech. [Cheers] And I waut to know whe- 
ther that charge of concocting the minutes brought against the hon. meme 
ber the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, or else against the noble earl 
[Grey }, is withdrawn or not? [Hear.] Thatis the question. The next 
is, whether the noble lord continues to make this charge, which is per- 
fectly intelligible, although the words refer to something else, of placing 
my hon, friend on what he calls the other horn of the dilemma, and ac- 








cusing him of having “ the shortest memory since the days of greenbag 
notoriety, when Theodore Majocchi gave his answer of Non mi ricordo ? 
fA laugh.] Everybody knows the character of the evidence of Theodore 

ajocchi, and that he endeavoured by means of false answers to mislead 
those before whom he gave his evidence. [Hear.] My hon. friend has 
made certain answers to the right hon. gentleman the member for the 
University of Cambridge, which appear to me perfectly to coincide with 
what were the facts at the time. Ee Oh, oh,’) He may have misunder- 
stood the meaning of the right hon. gentleman. [“ Ob, oh,” and “ Hear.” 
He has since made his meaning more clear, and when ou a subsequent 
day he came to this house, my hon. friend appealed to the right hon. 
gentleman to know what his meaning had been, and whether he had 
not correctly understood him. It was true, it then came out, that my 
hon. friend had misunderstood the right hon. gentleman, but [ am sure 
the right hon. gentleman was clearly persuaded that it was only a mistake 
and that it was unintentional on the part of my hon. friend, and that the 
mistake arose from a misapprehension of the meaning of the right hon. 
gentleman, and that it was not a voluntary error, in order to mislead the 
committee by false information. Does the noble lord withdraw his first 
charge, then, that the minute has been concocted after the day on which 
it is dated ; and, secondly, does he maintain his charge that the hon. gen- 
tleman gave his evidence like Theodore Majocchi, of greeu bag notoriety 
namely, with the object of misleading the house and the committee ! lf 
the noble lord persists in these charges, and is willing that a committee 
should be appointed to consider them, then I think that in that case my 
hon. friend is entitled to an answer to his questions. The noble lord may 
say that he perfectly believes that his charges are true, or that he does not 
believe them to be true, and that he withdraws them. The matter may 
then be referred to a committee, if he persists in his charges, but that the 
noble lord should refuse to give an answer to these questions, I think, 
hardily fair to a member of this house. (Cheers. ) 

The SPEAKER begged to remind the house that there was at present 
no question betore it, and that whatever course was proposed to be taken, 
there must be some distinct motion before the house. 

Mr. F. MACKENZIE thereupon moved that the house do adjourn. 

Mr. DISRAELI.—Sir, I hope that my noble friend (Lord G. Bentinck) 
had spoken long enongh to convey to thgs house his ping (cheers and 
counter-cheers), and that it was unnecessary that he should rise again. 
If the noble lord has not conveyed what he meant to the house, he may 
despair ot doing so in any future address. (A laugh.) I wish to make 
-an explanation in the first place with respect to the Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies. When I said on a former occasion that it was not the in- 
tention of the noble lord the member for King’s Lynn, that his words 
should convey an offensive meaning to the hon. gentleman and to the no- 
bie earl, I said what was my own intention also at the time. But the no- 
ble lord the First Minister rose, and with considerable readiness, said 
that the important question before us was, that the noble lord the mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn had accused the Under-Secretary, and his friends in 
the Colonial-office, of committing a political fraud. The hon. gentleman, 
who on that occasion (Friday night) rose after the noble lord the member 
for King's Lynn, in some excitement, never alluded to that point. (Hear.) 
He rose in consequence of what he said was the charge against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, of having suppressed important despatches. (Hear, 

ear.) It was only subsequently, that the Under-Secretary—he would 
not -_ by an afterthought—brought the matter to the present point. But 
now the noble lord puts that forward as the most important subject be- 
fore us. Here is the dilemma quoted by the First Minister, either that 
the Colonial-office must have concocted the minute, or else that the hon. 


gentleman the Under-Secretary must be troubled with one of the short- | 


est memories in the world. Why, Sir, I certainly believe that the Under- 
Secretary must at the time have been gifted with the shortest memory in 
the world. (A laugh.) 

Mr. HAWES.—Prove it. 

Mr. DISRAELI.—Well, if I am obliged to do it it is not very difficult, 
because the hon. gentleman declared that he could not produce this de- 
spatch, not having received it. But I totally deny the conclusion of the 
noble lord, and | deny that any specific charge of such a nature as the no- 
ble lord has described has been brought against the hon. gentlemen. 
(“ Hear,” and “Oh, oh!) But, so far as my noble friend is concerned, I 
take the objection which has been put forward so elaborately by the no- 
ble lord the First Minister, of shortness of memory, not as a charge against 
the hon. gentleman. In impressing upon the house the nature of the 
evidence given by the hon. gentleman the Under-Secretary, my noble 
friend suid, that if he was not gifted with the shortest memory in the 
world he must have been cognizant of the despatch. My noble triend 
does not wish to evade his charge against the hon. gentleman and the 
Government. He does not charge the Government with systematic sup- 
pression of information (cheers),—suppression of information which they 
imagine tells in favour of the opinions of my noble friend, and adverse 
to those which they profess. That is the charge. If that be an unparlia- 
mentary charge,—if that be an unconstitutional charge, I want to know 
what ie the use ofa House of Commons? (Cheerss) Why are you here, 
to exercise criticism upon the administration of public affairs, if, under 
such circumstances as these, you are to be stopped trom such declaration? 
The noble lord asks, if my noble friend persists in the odious charge of 
forgery of the minutes upon the documents? To this I have to say, in 
the first place, that that charge never was made; but if it was it never 
could have been more completely withdrawn than it was in the first in- 
stance. My noble friend suid that the house could not doubt, after the 
statement they had heard, that the hon. gentleman the Under-Secretary 
had correctly stated the circumstances. What more could be said or re- 
quired? (Hear.) For myself, I am the last man to treat the hon. gentle- 
men with disrespect, and if I had used any words unintentionally which 
might be construed as having such a tendency, there is no apology I 
should not be happy to make. (Cheers.) But I am sure that there was 
an entire misapprehension of the meaning of my noble friend [‘ Hear, 
hear,” and “No”]: and I am sure I am only expressing his opinion—al- 
though I have no authority to say so—when I state that there was a mis- 
apprehension of his meaning, and that he has to-night decidedly and pub- 
licly expressed that he does not doubt for a moment the history of the 
despatches told in the statement of the hon. Under-Secretary, which 
statement no one could for a moment doubt. But I do not wish to evade 
the real question, which is not a personal question. [Hear.] It is a 
charge against the Administration of systematic suppression of information 
which told against the policy they upheld. [Hear, hear]. 

Clearing the question, then, of all personal matter, let me remind this 
house of two or three very important circumstances. Let me put the 
case quietly before it. All this discussion arises because a most impor- 
tant despatch was not brought before the Committee on Sugar and Cof- 
fee Planting, that being a dispatch from the governor of one of the most 
important islands in the West Indies, who counselled in that despatch a 
protective duty of 10s. upon colonial sugar. What are the facts? Was 
that despatch put before that committee? [Hear, hear.] Or is it con- 
tended that it ought not to have been produced befvre tuat committee ? 
On the contrary, the very defence of the Government is, that orders were 

iven that it should be placed betore that committee. It never was put 
fore the committee. [Hear, hear.] In the opinion of the chairman of 
that committee, that despatch was the most important document that 
could be submitted to their consideration, and when the chairman, ob- 
taining that document, but obtaining it too late, expressed his sense of 
the grievance, then the Government turn round and say they are charged 
with fraud. If the case stood alone as I have now set forth, it would jus- 
tify any member of Parliament in bringing forward this question. [Hear, 
hear.] But it does not siand alone. [Hear, hear.] There was another 
despatch from an important colony—not only this trom Jamaica, which 
© Government acknowledged was most important—but there was ano- 
ther from Trinidad, which also, by some extraordinary circumstances, was 
never placed before that commitiee. The case, then, of Jamaica was not 
an isolated case; it had that of Trinidad for a companion. But unfortu- 
nately there was still another colony besides these—besides Jamaica and 
Trinidad,—and that was Berbice, which was implicated in this matter. 
So there were three important despatches containing matters highly essen- 
tial in assisting the committee in forming a Government—a report I mean 
—which were not placed before them. [A laugh.] I am not surprised 
that noble lords and right hon. gentlemen opposite, vith thet monoma- 
nia which always pervades them on a particular subject, should take me 
up, and I believe that the expression which thrills wade the Treasury 
bench indicates the Sentimeut they feel. But they have no right to im- 
pute viclent party feeling to this side of ths house. We have been told 
in the old days, when parties were strong and political passions ran high, 
that the business of the country suffered ftom the intensity of party spirit ; 
but now it is the fashion to say that the business of the country suffers be- 
cause there is no party feeling. ({Hear, hear.] But I beg leave to say 
this—although there may be no party feeling i the senae in which it was 
derstood in the old days, which inany of us rey ) 
un é ys, Walch many of us remember,—that I hope 
we are performing our legitimate duty as 2 constitutional opposition 
when circumstances of a nature so suspicious an«| unsatisfactory as the 
withholding despatches of importance is not suffered by us to pass b . 

; : 3s by un 

noticed and without comment. [Cheers. ] - te * 


The hon. member here went at length into the charges, and after some 

















few interruptions from Mr. Hawes and Sir George Grey, he continued,— 
It is all very well tor the government to take this tone, and for the noble 
lord to say that the real question for the house to decide is, whether the 
hon. geutieman the Under-Secretary has or has not been guilty of forging 
minutes. No one, I believe, intended to accuse him of it. [“ Oh, oh!” 
and cheering.] But, the only man who is accused cleared himself of the 
imputation au hour and a half ago. I want to know, can the noble lord 
clear the governmentfrom the charge of systematic suppression? [cheers. } 
The country must decide upon the broad facts. I say rothing of the blue 
books which were not produced, but here are three dispatches which the 
government acknowledge have not been produced—which were most im- 
portant to be produced—which the government themselves say were not 
ouly intended to be produced, but were elements of the greatest import- 
once to assist the committee in arriving at a just decision—and here is the 
fact that the head of adepartment of the government is at the same time 
carrying cn an apparently enormous perversion of the truth—[* Oh, oh!” 
and cheers, which drowned the conclusion of the sentence.] The hon. 
gentleman shakes his head, but these are matters of fact. Will the hon. 
gentleman or any one else deny the statement that on the 7th of Febru- 
ary the Secretary of State for the Colonies, referring to the memorial, which 
he held, I believe in his hand, and which he said was a most interesting 
and important document he had received from proprietors in Jamaica, 
did convey to those he was addressing an impression directly the reverse 
of that which the memorialists themselvesattempted to convey ? [Cheers] 
Is that so or not? It is not an atluir of opinion; it is a matter of fact. It 
he can iell me that we have been all dreaming—that Lord Grey never 
made that speech at all on the 7th of February—that he never said he had ¢ 
seen and was in possession of an interesting and important document or 
memorial from proprietors in Jamaica, showing that they had laid out 
great sums in the purchase of estates since emancipation, that they were 
a new race of men investing capital in that colony, that they were resi- 
dents, that these were the elements of regeneration for Jamaica, that 
under these circumstances Jamaica held out for Englishmen a most de- 
sirable investment for capital, while at the same time the very memorial 
he held in his hand and only partially quoted, proved these memorialists 
to be bankrupt—if you can prove that all these things never occurred, 
and all these statements were never inade, then I grant that, by bringing 
about this discussion, you have done yourselves some good. Weare the 
representatives of the people; and many of our constituents might, by 
that statesnent of Lord Grey, have been induced to invest their capital in 
Jamaica. [Hear, hear.] I see a smile of derision on the Treasury bench 
at the idea, no doubt, of anybody investing capital in Jamaica! (Hear, 
hear.) But nothing can be more monstrous than the fact that, on the 7th 
of February, the Secretary for the Colonies should recommend an invest- 
ment of capital in Jamaica, a recommendation which might have been at- 
tended with stil! greater mischief than the suppression of documents, and 
which if acted upon, might have involved the colony in still wider ruin. 
(Cheers.) No doubt this was part of the system [heuar, hear ;] and now 
the government complains of unfounded charges of fraud being brought 
against them because we, in the discharge of our duty, call the attention 
of the house to the fact that we believe there is an inclination, if not ade- 
termination on the part of that government, to suppress the truth for the 
purpose of bolstering up their system. (Hear, nee.) If such be our con- 
viction, are we not justified in making the charge in the face of the house ? 
Aud I now ask, is that charge mere empty words? The noble lord (Ben- 
tick) brings forward an important fact, and that fact, which is the foun- 
dation of all the noble lord’s suspicions, is admitted by yourselves. If you 
had said, “‘ The noble lord has had the bad taste to make a charge against 
the government, accusing us of withholding a despatch from the commit- 
tee, though if he had only looked into the proceedings of the committee 
he would have found that the despatch was produced at the right mo- 
ment; but instead of that he has come down in a rough and inconsider- 
ate way and accused us of a fraud, when, in reality, we lost no time in 
producing that despatch, which he might have seen under his own nose ;” 
if you could say that, there might be some excuse for your indignation. 

But when you come forward pleading a fault [‘‘No, no”] Why 
your ouly defence is this, that it is a blunder and not acrime. [Cheers. } 
That is the defence of the Government. I dare say the noble lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies, who is a theorist of the most pronounced and 
determined character, may not be aware, so coloured is Cie mind by the 
abstract opinions that have so long ruled him, of the bias which unfor- 
tunately forthe country, sways him upon these questions. [Hear, hear. } 
I am never unwilling to believe, on occasions of this kind, that many things 
which look suspicious may be explained ; and I would even be » ome. 
to take the most courteous view of all the circumstances connected with 
the administration of an office where there is a great deal to do. But 
when I find Ministers, who are meeting charges brought forward agaiust 
them, obliged to commence their defence by saying that they are guilty, 
and then going on to say that itis preposterous to make statements of 
this kind ; that we ought to consider their bearing on the character of the 
house, and their effect upon the country, wholly independent of their own 
wounded feelings ; then I think that they place themselves in such an 
enormously ridiculous position as Ministers never placed themselves in 
before. [Cheers.] Of course nothing can be more natural to the Goy- 
ernment than to deprecate discussion on such a subject as this. [ Hear, 
hear.] Toa Ministry inquiry is always chargeable with bad taste. It is 
an outrage on the delicate sentiments of humanity for a man to get up 
and ask a question which it is inconvenient to answer. [A laugh.] But 
the question we ask must be answered. [Cheers.] And I believe that 
the statement we make will produce an effect elsewhere. [Hear, hear. ] 
That mysterious but important part of the world “ elsewhere,” to which 
the hon. gentleman opposite refers, will, I believe, meditate on what we 
have said. “ Elsewhere” willsay,thatafter all your statements and speeches 
and passionate ebullitions there are some facts of a suspicious character 
that ought to be explained. [Cheers.] ‘“ Elsewhere” will remember 
that three despatches of great importance were not produced before the 
committee on the sugar and coffee duties. ‘ Elsewhere” will not forget 
that the secretary of State for the Colonies, on the 7th of February, held 
out Jamaica asa most desirable investment for Her Majesty’s lieges 
on the authority of papers and evidence which he held in his hand. 
(Hear, hear.] These are facts you may deny, but I have that opinion of 
the good sense and proper spirit of the peopie “elsewhere’’ as to believe 
that, whether right or wrong, they will never consider a member of Par- 
liament in error who attempts honestly to do his duty in order to discover 
the truth, and who is not afraid to impugn the conduct of a Minister, how- 
ever influential his position, however high his honour, or however great 
his pedigree. [Great cheering. } 

Mr. V. Smith spoke in defence of the Colonial Administration, Sir J. 
Pakington against it, and Sir G. Grey again warmly on its behalf, con- 
cluding his speech in these words :— 





The hon. gentleman the member for Buckinghamshire has alluded to 
the inconvenience ef not having a regular Opposition in this house. The 
not having an Opposition is not an inconvenience of which we have rea- 
son to complain Fisone, hear}; what we have to complain of is the not 
having at the head of the Opposition a gentleman whose high principle, ho- 
nourable mind, correct feeling, and great Parliamentary experience, qua- 
lify him to be leader of a party who look up to him, and who in his ex- 
pressions observes a due regard to the dignity of the house, the decency 
of debate, and the character of the party who look up to him. (Cheers. } 

Lord G. BENTINCK.—If I were to judge by the expressions of feeling 
on the morning of Saturday last, I donot believe that the character of the 
house will depend so much upon what proceeded from this side of the 
house, as upon what came from the noble lord the First Minister of the 
Crown on that occasion. (Hear, hear.) * . : * 

But what I adhere to is this,—T charge the Government with being 
guilty of suppressions, and when the right hon. gentleman [Sir George 
Grey ] says, “I think nothing of a mere charge of political suppressions,” 
I say that itis a grave offence, and I say that we ought to have some expla- 
nation of the reason why the noble carl at the head of the Colonial office 
and the hon. member suppressed evidence which ought to have been be- 
fore the committee, and which ought to have been before this and the 
other house of Parliament. I want to know from the noble lord, how he 
accounts for the noble lord at the head of the Colonial Department sitting 
silent after they had discovered their mistake? I wanted you to say when 
you first discovered your mistake, but you could give no answer. 

Mr. HAWES.—I rose to give an answer. 

Lord G. BENTINCK.—V/hen was it ? 

Mr. HAWES.—The first time I knew that the directions on that des- 
patch were not fulfilled, and that the despatch had not been laid before 
the committee, was when the noble lord Prord G. Bentinck} mentioned 
it in this house ; and I did not hear of it before. 

Lord G. BENTINCK.—-I ask when the noble earl the Colonial Secre- 
tary first knew it? 

Mr. HAWES,—At the same time. 

Lord G. BENTINCK.—What! When this house comes to an unani- 
mous vote that the committee should have copies of all these despatches, 
does the hon. Under-Secretary and the noble lu.d the Secretary for the 
Culoniesnot condescend to pay any attention to that order? (Hear, hear.) 
And what is the excuse? What does the hon. gentleman say? He tells 











us gravely that the first time he knew of the recepiion of the despatch 
was when I mentioued it in the house. That was three weeks alter it 
was of no use. How cawe it that the hon. gentleman did not know it? 
How came it that the noble earl did not know it? Either the hon. en- 
tleman does not select the despatches, or he must have known it; if he 
does select the despatches, he could uot help kuowing it. We have now 
the very despatch, izened with the memorauda, first of Mr. Cox, who 
stated it to be a most important despate, aud which ought to be laid be- 
fore the committee; it is next endorsed with u uvie to the same effect 
by some other gentleman in the office; then it is eudorsed by the noble 
lord the Secretary of State himself, aud finally by the bon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hawes.) Therefore, when this despatch cume before the noble 
earl’s eyes for the first time in April, and was again brought before him 
on the 9th of May, tue noble Be must have seen that it was of great im- 

ortance, and if he had condescended to look at the proceedings of this 

ouse, he must have observed that all the questions asked and the an- 
swers given related to this despatch, and he must, ou the 9th of May 
have said, the moment it came across his mind, that this was a despatch 
which was necessary for the inquiry goimg ou belore the committee ; and 
I want to know how he can —- himself, or how the Government can 
explain, why it was that he so long remained silent, from the 9th of Ma 
until the day when I brought the subject Lbetore the house: and, if [ had 
not done it, probably no one would have been aware of it. 

Why, even the hon. member for Bristol never observed that there was 

any despatch which ought to have been before us previously to the ad- 
journment of the committee. It would have escaped not ce altogether 
and the noble earl and the Government and the Colonial-office would 
have had all the advantage of keeping back the opinions of Sir Charles 
Grey, and Governor Higginson, aud Lord Harris, and nobody would have 
beeu the wiser. But you complain of a want of courtesy, and that your 
honour has been assailed. How can you account for this long state of 
silence, seeing all that was going on, and not coming forward, as you 
were bound to do, the moment you made the discovery, and expressin 
your regret at the omission, and, considering the great interests whick 
depended upon the inquiry then being cunducted by the committee, of- 
fering an apology to the country for not having sent the despatch when 
it was wanted, and the negligence of your own servants? You do not do 
this. ‘The despatch might have been laid before the committee on the 
9thof May. The committee sat till the 29th of May, and there was not 
a whisper of these despatches, and nothing was known of them till they 
were presented to the house ; and when the right hon. baronet the Secre 
tary of State for the Home Department charges me with bringing up for 
the first time debates in the other house of Parliament to aid my cause, I 
mentioned it the very day the noble lord opposite introduced this mea- 
sure. Will the noble lord tell me that he has not been charged on exact- 
ly the same ground ; that he never heard of a complaint of this kind be- 
fore? Have not the newpapers teemed with such charges against the 
Government? Has he never heard of popular letters, signed “ Jacob 
Omnium,” addressed to the noble lord? Has the noble lord ever read 
“Jacob Omnium?” And yet the right hon. baronet comes forward in 
forma pauperis, and talks of being taken by surprise, because I referred 
to debates in the other house. Let not the right hon. gentleman for one 
moment think that I do not charge the Government with a grave and se- 
rious olfence, deeply injurious to the best ipterests of the transmarine 
possessions of the British Crown. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. CHARTERIS said, if the noble lord meant to retract the charge, he 
regretted that he had not done it more distinctly, and more handsomely. 
He gave the noble lord credit for a great deal of zeal in sifting this im- 
portant matter to the bottom, but he regretted that he had not done it in 
a different manner, less offensive, and less objectionable. 

After a few words from Mr. Newdegate, the subject dropped. 
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The Hibernia, Cunard steamer, of the 8th inst., from Liverpool and 
She has brought news ot inter- 








Halifax, arrived at this port last night. 
est, which we condense for the benefit of our readers. 

Mr. Hume's motion for Parliamentary reform was negatived on the 
6th inst., by a vote of 351 to 84—majority against it 267. 

No progress has been made on the Sugar Duties Bill in Committee. 
On the contrary, the difficulties in the way of settlement appear greater 
thanever. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has made a financial state- 
ment, which if not altogether satisfactory, is not, whenits details are look- 
ed into, quite so bad as was expected. The total decrease in the 
whole income of the country fer the year ending the 5th inst. is rather 
more than two and a half millions of pounds sterling. To set against this 
SirCharles Wood proposes to strike off some of the miscellaneous esti- 
mates, to effect further reductions, to sell off useless old stores, and, in 
short, to rub through this difficulty without having recourse to any new 
Trade and Commerce appear to be improving. The funds have 
risen 3 per cent. during the week. Several of the Chartist leaders have 
been tried and found guilty of unlawful assembly and sedition. Sen~ 
tence has not been passed on them. The Queen’s visit to Ireland is still 
talked of, but does not seem finally settled. The Countess de Grey is 
dead; also Mr. Warren, a distinguished member of the Irish bar, and au- 
thor (if we mistake uot) of “Ten Thousand a Year,” and the “ Diary of 
a Physician.” 

In Ireland there is less agitation; and the Lord-Lieutenant has been well 
received, even in Tipperary, on occasion of opening the Southern and 
Western Railway. Meanwhile the Government is firmly vindicating the 
supremacy of the law, and warrants, under the late act, have been issued 
for the arrest ef Mr. Martin, the registered proprietor of the Irish Felon. 
This our readers will recollect is the United Irishman revived. Mr. Martin 
is keeping outof the way of the police, and has not been arrested. Mr.Devin 
Reilly has avowed himself the author of some of the most obnoxious ar- 
ticles, in the expectaion that this avowal will screen Mr. Martin from 
prosecution. True bills have been found against Mr. Reilly for drilling and 
training men to arms. His trial stands over for the preseat. The 
Irish Tribune and the Nation continue fierce and bitter, and their editors 
will probably share the fate of Mitchell. The Roman Catholic Clergy, 
we are glad to see, are discountenancing the club agitation. One re 
pealer was sentenced to seven years transportation fur drilling and train 
ing, another for two years, and several for twelve months. 

Mr. Meagher has not yet sailed for the United States, but has announ- 
ced his intention of so doing, without defining his object. 

Another India mail has arrived with Bombay dates to the 20th of May. 
Some of the attendants on the two officers who fell victims to the treach- 
eries of Moolraj at Moultan have reached Lahore. Moolraj is fortifying 
himself, and stirring up the natives to insurrection, tempted by the inac- 
tivity of our troops during the hot season, but no fears are entertained of 
his seriously contending against the forces which will be despatched 
against him in October. India generally is tranquil. 


The cholera is very violent in Russia. It has broken out at St. Peters. 
burgh, and up to the 24th ult. no less than 1000 cases had been officially 
proclaimed, three-fourths of which ultimately proved fatal. In Mos 
cow also, it rages fiercely ; and on the 11th and 12th ult., more than one 
half the patients attacked died from its effects. In the Southern districts 
Nothing is known of the Emperor's intentions, 


loan. 


its ravages are very great. 
political or military. 





France is certainly rallying from the late disaster; and if the medicine 
were severe, she seems the better for it. Attempts at rioting in Paris 
have nearly ceased, and General Cavaiguac and his ministers have taken 
bold and energetic measures to do away with the delusions under which 
the Parisian workmen were labouring. They have dissolved the national 
workshops, the fruitful source of such enormous evils. This could 
scarcely have Leeu done without the preseuce of a large body of troops 
im the capital; and it is reported that not less than 100,000 are now quer 














tered there. That number at least will remain permanently to overawe 


Carnot, appointed Minister of Instruction has resigned. The friends of 
the late Executive have been defeated in the elections of President for 
fourteen out of the fifteen bureaux ; and Thiers, Berryer, Dutaure, Vivien, 
Dupin, Billault, de Tracy, and Gustave de Beaumontare elected. Arago 
is the only member of the late Government chosen. 

The new Minister of Finance has abandoned the government design 
upon the Railway and Insurance companies, and has concluded a loan of 
150 millions of francs with the Bankof France. These, with minor mea- 
sures, are regarded as businesslike and favourable. We borrow the fol- 
lowing items of French news from the European Times. 

The following is the latest report of the superior officers killed and 
wounded in the insurrection:—Gen. Negrier, killed; Gen. Brea, assassi- 
nated; Gen. Francois, killed; Gen. Regnaud, killed ; Gen. Bourgou re- 
ceived a ball in the thigh, since dead ; Gen. Corte, wounded in the leg, 
his state satisfactory; Gen. Damesme, his leg has been amputated ; Gen. 
Duvivier, wounded in the foot,—more serious than first supposed ; Gen. 
Fourcher, wounded in attacking a barricade in Faubourg du Temple ; 
Gen. Lafontaine, since dead. Thus ten general officers have been killed 
or wounded. The number of colonels and superior officers put hors de- 
combat is immense. ’ ‘ 

The appointment of Gen. Changarnier as commander-in-chief of the na- 
tional guards of the Seine appears in the Moniteur. The disarming of the 
four legions of the national guard of Paris, whose conduct brought discre- 
dit on them in the late insurrection, is continued with great activity. Par- 
ticular companies and individuals of other legions are also included. On 
the evening of the Ist, between 7 and 8 o’clock a train of 42 carriages 
of every description, including wagons, omnibuses, carriages for the re- 
moval of furniture, and a variety of other vehicles loaded with muskets, 
passed along the boulevards en route for Vincennes. p ' 

In the best informed quarters the general opinion prevails that the rea 
chief of the late insurrection was Caussidiére. It is said that things 
were not unknown to Louis Blanc, but that he shrunk from any active 
share. 

The evidence already obtained by the committee of inquiry as to the 
insurrection goes to show that on the day betore the insurrection (Thurs- 
day ), during the whole day, the chiefs of each of the principal sections of 
the insurgents exumined the places that each of their sections was to oc- 
cupy, and that those who were to command received their instructions. 
Phe organisation of sections and brigades was already made, for it corres- 

nded with that of the ateliers nationaux; there were lieutenants, brig- 
adiers, and chiefs of detachments. Independently of these arrangements 
the chiefs all met on Thursday evening, to confer and encourage each 
other for the meeting of the following day. 

Important discoveries appear to have been made by the magistrates on 
the events of the insurrection. Documents of the highest importance have 
been seized, which will show from whence proceeded the money distri- 
buted, aud who were really the chiefs of the insurrection. The committee 
has already heard numerous witnesses, and collected a great quantity of 
documents. The inquiry has for its object to ascertain what information | 
the executive cominission had, or should have had, as to a conspiracy that | 
every one knew existed, and what motives to neglect such measures or 
precautions as were required for the public safety. The number of troops 
of the line in Paris was only 10,000 on the 22nd Jane. There are now 
60,000. 

It is said that M. Goudchaux, the new Minister of Finance, intends to 
propose a project for enabling the banks Ganneron, Baudon, and Gouin, 
which have closed since the revolution of February, to resume business. 
The first establishment to which the measure will be applied will be the 
Ganneron bank. 

On the 24th, the prisoner Barbés and others who were at Vincennes 
were removed to Ham. 








It is seid that M. Dupin, ainé, intends to propose that the presidency 
of the Republic shall be given to General Cavaignac for fifteen months. 

The usual weekly account of the Buuk did not appear in the Moniteur ; 
but adividend on bank shares of 30f, for the first six months of 1848 was 
declared, and officially published in the Monitéur. 

The rigour usually attendant on a state of siege is now considerably re- 
laxed, and such of the tradespeople of Paris as are not bankrupts have | 
reopened their shops and bureaux. A notice has been sent to the thea- | 
tres and places of pablic amusement by the police that they are author- 
woot reopen. The theatres however show no inteution of responding 
to this. 

The attempts to poison soldiers and the gardes mobiles, still continue, 
and the men of the garde mobile have been officially warned not to ac- 
cept wine, &c., from persous with whom they are unacquainted. Many 
attempts, several of whieh have been successful, have also been made to 

murder sentries on their poscs at night. Several straggling soldiers and 
officers have likewise been assassinated in the streets of Paris. Poisoned | 
lint is also said to have been sent to one of the hospitals where several | 
hundred wounded soldiers were lying. 

The greatest embarrassment is produced by the enormous number of 
prisoners arising out of the late insurrection, which now exceeds 10,000. 
It is said that of those who have been examined already, grounds have 
been elicited for prosecuting 2000. It has been ascertained that at least 
40,000 persons either constructed barricades, fought against the defenders 
of order, or committed assassinations. 

The provinces are represented to be in a very excited state; bodies of 
workmen are pillaging the different country houses and arresting travel- 
lers on the high road. The rebels are said to be raising their heads, and 
promevade about Lyons and Villafranca in bands crying ‘‘ Vengeance ! we 
will avenge the death of our brethren.” 

One of the French papers proposes to macadamise the principal streets 
of Paris, so as to get rid of the paving stones, which are so convenient for 
making barricades. 

The Journal des Bebats announces that M. Bourbon, the editor of 
Le Faubourien, who fought in the ranks of the insurgents, died of his 
wounds on the i8th ult. M.M. Lebon and Kersansie were arrested on 
the 3d inst., and M. Raspail, the editor of Sobrier’s paper, the Commune 
de Paris, has also been arrested as implicated in the insurrection. 

It is said that in the hospital of the Pitié alone the gold and silver found 
on the persons of the wounded insurgents amount to the sum of 150,000f, 
[£6000.] The cash found on the insurgents searched at the fifth marie, 
too, is suid to amount to 35,000! [£ 1400]. One individual arrested in the 
Rue Grange-aux-Belles carried 2100f in gold [£84] in a belt and 30f in 
silver. Many others, who had not even shoes to their feet, were in pos- 
session of 60f. 100f. and 200f. 

M. Emile de Girardin has been liberated after an imprisonment of 12 
days, eight of them aw secret, and two and a half hours of the time in a 
cell underground. Atter his release, he addressed the following to the 
journals: “ Arrested without motive, and imprisoned ‘au secret,’ for 
eleven days, on the most vague grounds, and released in fine after a 
merely formal examination, and without any document produced against 
me by which I could know why I was deprived of my liberty on the 25th 
of June, and why I was enlarged on the Sth of July, my first act is to 
protest solemuly against this sequestration of my person, and against the 
suppression of the journal La Presse,—a double attack on my liberty, 
aud property, which I reserve to myself the right of discussing, when La 

Psease shall re-appear, the bureaux and printing-offices of that journal be- 
ing now under the seals of the government.” It is also said that 
Documents have been found implicating him in having received money 
from Russia, the Carlists. Orleanists, and Bonapartists. Russian roubies 
have been said to have been found in his apartments. ; 

The prevailing impression is that the late revolt has inflicted a death- 
blow on cummunism, socialism, and ultra-Republicanism. All who in 
Paris were not in the ranks of the National Guards are disarmed. Those 
who fled into the suburbs or the departments are tracked, hunted down, 
and captured. 100,000 soldiers are in the capital, as well as 100,000 vo- 
lunteers from the provinces. It is said that, according as the judicial au- 
thorities proceed with their labours, the facts developed become serious. 
Thirty-four additional warrants were issued on the 5th inst., not against 
obscure iusurrectivnists, but against persons who appear to have pertorm- 
ed an important part in the revolt, and who exercised a decisive influence 
on the facts which preceded it. Four persons were arrested in the Place 
de la Concorde on the 3d inst., to whose capture considerable importance 
Was attached. 

The Marseilles papers anngunced the capture of Achmet-Bey, ex-Bey of 
Constantine, and long a determined enemy of France. 

The Moniteur contains a decree dissolving the national ateliers. 

The Constitutionne! announces that the following military preparations 
are being madeto prevent in future an insurrection in Paris :—‘“ The 
third division of infantry of the Army of the Alps, under the command of 
General Magnan, is continuing its march to Paris, and the Ist brigade, un- 








der the orders of General Renault, is at present within a short distance of | 
the capital. This division, composed of 11 battalions, isto be encamped | 


at St. Maur, ready to act in the rear of the insurgents, should they again 














raise their heads. The troops in Paris are to be divided iato seven bri- 
gades, and placed under the orders of as many geyerals. There are, more- 
over, two generals of divisions to be appointed—one to command the right 
bank, and the other the left bank of the Seine. It is said that General 
Neumayer, who distinguished himself by his firmness during the distur- 
bances in Lyons, is to receive the command. These forces united will 
form a corps of 40,000 men, to be called the Army of Paris. This army is 
to be placed under the immediate command of the Secretary of War, in 
order that the execution of the commands on which the safety of Paris 
and of all France depend may be faithfully accomplished.” 

General Cavaignac had a conference on the 26th ult., with the commit- 
tee of the Assembly on the ateliers nationaux. He stated that the inten- 
tion of the Government was to send a large number of the ouvriers from 
the department to different points, where works d’urgence were to be 
commenced. The government also proposed to send a considera- 
ble number to Algiers, to colonise that country upon a modification 
of the system proposed by Marshal Bugeaud. The remaining por- 
_ of the workpeople will have allowances made to them at their own 

ouses, 

On the 2nd, a force of 5000 men was directed to Puteaux, a little manu- 
facturing town on the left bank of the Seine, near the bridge of Neuilly. 
The town was surrounded, and the inhabitants disarmed. The place is 
said to be a focns of communism, and it is thought that the incendiaries 
who burned the royal residence of Neuilly came thence. 

A circumstance has transpired which has created no little surprise. M. 
Lamartine is about to quit France. The pretext is, that he intends to 
travel in the East, and that he is to be accompanied by Madame de Lamar- 
tine. His departure must be very near at hand, as it is said that some of 
his baggage has already been dispatched for Marseilles. 

It was agreed, without discussion, on the 3rd inst., to allow 10,000 
francs a month to the President of the Council, General Cavaignac. 

M. de Chateaubriand died on the 4th inst. 

The paper of the Abbe de Lammennais, the Peuple Constituant, attri - 
butes the late rebellion to the intrigues of the House of Orleans. Of the 
prisoners confined in the barrack of the Rue de Tounon, a hundred have 
escaped into the catacombs, and can nowhere be found. 

The Army of the Alps is daily arriving in Paris. 

The Debats says General vw Ao will not take office. 

Notwithstanding the reports of the extensive losses of the Garde Mobile 
it seems that not more than 300 of this corps is put hors de combat. 

The funeral procession of the victims of the 23rd of June has passed 
off without accident. It was attended by General Cavaignac, the Minis- 
ters, and several members of the Assembly. The procession was not 
80 gorgeous as at first contemplated, in consequence of information hav- 
ing been given that an attempt was intendod to be made on the life of 
Cavaignac. 

The following Deputies have been elected Vice-Presidents of the As- 
sembly for the month of July:—Messrs. George Lafayette, Corbon, La- 
crosse, Marrast, Cormenin, and Portalis, all moderate Republicans. The 
two Secretaries, Oscar Lafayette and Pean, were re-elected. 

A corps of observation, consisting of a company of grenadiers of the 54th 
Infantry Regiment has been marched from St. Jean de Lutz to prevent 
auy violation of the French territory, and to disarm the Carlists in case of 
being driven back across the frontiers by the Queeu’s troops. 


The Archduke John of Austria has been elected Regent of the Germanic 
Empire by the Diet assembled at Frankfort. This appears as if the Ger- 
mau Confederacy were really to be tried; but we confess we strongly 
doubt its duration, unless a foreign war and the obvious necessity of co- 
alition should cement the union. The German Empire is composed of 
The Archduke is uncle to the Emperor of 
He is 
very popular in Vienna, where he has opened the Austrian Diet in behalt 
of the Emperor, being named Regent in consideration of the Emperor’s 
bad health. The Emperor continues at Innspruck. 


very heterogeneous materials. 
Austria, and a man of great capacity with a liberal tone of mind. 


In the North of Italy the Austrians have again met with successes, and 
have opened the communication between Lombardy and Vienna by the 
capture of Palma Nuova. Charles Albert is inactive. Venice is threaten- 


ed by the Austrians. The blockade of Trieste is raised. 


Naples is undisturbed, but the Calabrians are in open revolt. Letters 
from Palermo mention that General Bussaco, with 2000 Neapolitan 
troops, had been defeated by the Calabrians, near Cosenza. The galley 
slaves at Procida have made a desperate attack on their keepers and the 
military, but were finally overcome after 500 of them had beeu killed 
and wounded. At Bome there is much discontent with the 
The Pope is reported to be in bad health. 


present 
Ministers. 


Accounts from Constantinople state that the Porte still refuses to ac- 
kuowledge the French Ambassador. A terrific fire has burnt down a 
large portion of Pera. The cholera is very violent at Galatz and at Bu- 


charest. From Alexandria, we hear that Mehemet Ali’s death was daily 


expected. 


The authorities at Malta have adopted very strict precautions to secure 
the island and iortifications from surprise. Boats will row guard during 
the night, and will carefully examine every vessel that may approach 
either harbour. The sea batteries of mortars and guns have been order- 
ed to be kept in constant readiness, and the furnaces for heating red-hot 
shot have been examined. The guards have been streugthened, and the 
sentries have been ordered to give instant information to the officers if 
any unusual number of — should be observed to pass the gates.— 
These precautions have been caused by the apprehensions of a possible 
attempt to surprise the fortress, which have been inspired by the disturb- 
ed state of Europe and the great numbers of foreigners who have lately 
arrived in Malta. 

In Spain the Carlist movements appear more formidable than usual. 
Cabrera has taken the field; and General Elio has entered Navarre for 
the purpose of effecting a rising. He is an able and energetic man. The 
accouchement of the Duchess of Moutpensier is to take place at Seville. The 
British residents at Madrid have signed a testimonial in favour of Sir H. 
Bulwer. Sir Henry’s furniture is to be sold off, so that it appears he has 
no expectation of returning. 


At length an armistice has been agreed upon for three months between 
Denmark and Germany on the following conditions :— 

1. The Swedes to withdraw from the Danish territory. 2. The Ger- 
mans to withdraw from that part of the Duchy of Schleswig-Holstein 
called Schleswig. 3. Schleswig to remain neutral ground. 4. The 
blockade by the Danes of German ports to be raised immediately. 5. The 
vessels captured by the Danes to be released after the settlement of the 
act of contribution levied on Jutland by the Prussian army. 





Tue Conceateo Hanv.—In anarticle with this title, the Courrier des 
Etats Unis of Tuesday last, adds another to the countless heap of calum- 
nies that have been flung upon the English name and nation. Whether 
the article in question was extracted from a Paris journal, or whether it 
was written here, we have no means of judging. It is at least adopted by 
the Courrier, and will be believed by many who read without reflection, 
and whose pr 2judices have been long fostered by insinuations of a similar 
kind. But (ar readers shall judge for themselves, whether the absurdity 
or the malignity of this charge be the more palpable. It reads thus. 

There is one question that is predominant at this moment in the midst of all the 
comments arising from the horrible coatest, that has deluged the streets of the 
Capital with blood. f 

Before the combat, gold, silver, Treasury notes, and engagements written but 
not signed, were profusely distributed. 

All this comes through some unknowa channel, by a concealed hand. 

W hat is this mysterious hand ? 7 ; 

At all the barricades, yes, all without exception, dead bodies have been picked 
up, some with 300 francs and more upon them, and some (the greater number) 
with 12 to 15—never less. 

W hence came this accursed money ? ; k 

The people, whose instincts are sometimes right, continua!ly rdpeat. 

‘England and Russia have furnished it. ’’ 

The fact is, that there never were observed so many roubles and so many 
guineas ason this late occasion. ’ 

We should be averse, without doubt. to falling back pon those wearisome re 

petitions of the first revolution, and to exclaiming at each internal catastrop..e 


‘ 





Forei have a direct interest in keeping up intestine divisions in the French 

family— Russia a political—En ceuutvend ‘ interest. » 

But once more, where can the dastardly and wicked hand be found, that could 

have the gloomy audacity to keep wholesale assassination in pay, to rally together 

so many outscourings of the prisons and the galleys, to offer a temptation to wretch- 
to lead astray the weak minded, to place the thought of fratricide be- 

fore so many natures perverse and misdirected !’’ 


Where, indeod ? Not in England! and that, we believe, the Courrier 
knew right well wheu it peuned or extracted the above malicious article. 
Our countrymen, scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
continent, feel assured that no Ministry, and no political party at home 
could be capable of such wickedvess—those amongst whom wedwell will 
we imagine, readily acquit the common-sense English of any such incon- 
ceivabls folly. 

We will not insult our readers’ understanding, by any effort to confute 
so absurd a charge. We notice it only to express our regret that it 
should have been made ; and with two remarks we dismiss the subject. 
In the column following that from which our extract is made we find 
this paragraph. 

“ Amongst the money found on the insurgents, it has been noticed with surprise 
that there were a large number of pieces of 20 francs struck on the dies of the 
Republic. This circumstance is so much the more extraordinary, as @ very small 
number of these pieces have been put into general circulation. How is this fac 
to be explained ?” 

In the Courrier of Saturday last, we read with infinite pleasure and 
instruction a letter, six columns in length, from Mr. Gaillardet, dated 
Paris June 29th. It gives ample details of the conflict, and shrewd 
guesses at the operating causes; but from beginning to end it does not 
contain one word about England, or Russia, or any foreigu power what- 
ever in connection with this untoward event ! 

P.S. When penning the above, we did not expect to meet with any 
official communication on this sebject; but we now find that in conse. 
quence of an application from Lord Normanby, the French Minister has 
fully, honourably, and publicly absolved the British Government from 
any participation. 


The New Orleans Delta of June 28, comments upon some remarks tha 
we deemed it our duty to make at the time that General Cass was nomi- 
nated as the Democratic candidate for the Presidency. With great fair- 
ness it quotes what we said on the subject, and adds, “This is all very 
natural, but at the same time it is very ridiculous to infer from Genera 
Cass’s vigorous defence of our rights against British intrigue and en- 
croachment, that he would unnecessarily plunge the country into a war.’’ 
Passing by the intrigue and encroachment, we can only pray heartily that 
we may be mistaken in our estimate of the future as it may be gathered 
from the past; and trust that if General Cass be elected, we shall have 
no more reason to complain of his warlike speeches and pamphlets. The 
Delta further remarks, “‘ We think that foreign journals would do well to 
refer the settlement of the Presideutial question to American citizens, and 
keep their wishes, opinions, and feelings, to themselves.” 

Had we been dabbling in the domestic politics of this country, had we 
even expressed any preference for North or South, for Whig or Demo- 
crat, we might feel the above to be what the Richmond Enquirer com- 
placently calls it “a well deserved blow.” But our conscience is clear. 
The Albion does not intrude its wishes, opinions, or feelings, except in 
cases that have a direct bearing upon our own country. If we were 
disposed to complain of interference on this side the Atlantic in ques- 
tions altogether British, what ample field we might have in the comments 
of the American press upon the question of Irish repeal! Direct incite- 
ments to civil warfare in a foreign country are put forward daily without 
the smallest hesitation, and it is ouly occasionally that some solitary jour- 
nal, with a stricter sense of propriety, lifts up its voice against the injustic 
of such interference. With most, the probability of success is the stand- 
ard by which their call to bloodshed is measured out; and Irish affairs 
are over and over again discussed, as if the United States were actually 
at war with Great Britain. We can assure the Delta that we have no 





Pittand Cobourg! Butfacts are facts: and fora fortnight before these sacrile | 


giousconflicts nothing was talked of in Paris but the plots ef the foreigners 


| Panis 








intention of imitating so bad an example. 


The most important question at present before the American public is 
the establishment of a system of government for the recently acquired 
territories. The delicate and most difficult subject of slavery is herein 
involved; and the wisdom of the Senate has been brought to bear upon 
it in a chosen committee of eight, representing the principal political and 
geographical sections into which the Union is divided. The result has 
been, that a bill is reported to the Senate, which allows the Legislature of 
Oregon to act definitively on the Slavery question, or in other words to ex- 
clude it by law; whilst it leaves the matter open in California and New 
Mexico—the rights of property (in slaves) being referable in disputed 
cases to the judicial authorities of the United States. It amounts to taking 
the slavery question out of the hands of Congress, and handing it over for 
the present to the Supreme Court at Washington. Much has been and 
more will be written on this important point. The Washington Nationa 
Intelligencer thus speaks of the proposed bill. 


“Tt provides a territorial government for Oregon, continuing in force the laws 
which have been L peye by the presenttemporary government until the Legisla- 
ture, tobe created by this act, shall pass other laws in conformity to the wishes of 
the people whom they will represent. 

As it regards New Mexico and California, it provides for each a government 
such as that first given tothe Michigan Territory ; but, at the same time, restrains 
those territories from passing any laws on the subject of slavery, freedom of reli- 
gion, or impairing the right of the United States to the unoccupied lands. What- 
ever rights of property are to be enjoyed by persons removing to those territories , 
derived from the constitution and laws of the United States, are to be referred to 
and decided by the judicial power of the United States, subject toan appeal from 
the courts within the territories to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Hence it is apparent that the rights and claims of the North and the South on the 
su bject of slavery are reserved ; and, without giving the sanction of the United 
States toa further extension of the territory in which slavery willbe recognised 
the future character of those States will depend on the character, the habits, and 
the wishes of the people who shall hereafter form the State constitutions for those 
territories.”’ 





The President bas made, and the Senate confirmed the following ap- 
pointments.—G1DEON J. Pittow, of Tennessee, Joun A. Quitman, of 
Mississippi, Brigadier Generals in the United States volunteer service, to 
be Major Generals. 

Cares Cusutne, of Massachusetts, Srertixe Price, of Missouri, to be 
Brigadier Generals. 





By an arrival from Jamaica we have received late numbers of the 
Kingston Morning Journal. We observe that General Paez has arrived 
there from Venezuela. He is aid to be on his way to England. Colonel 
Reid is said to be on the point of retiring from the Governorship of the 
Windward Islands. His loss will be severely felt. Increasing depression 
and difficulty are observed throughout the West India Islands; and we 
fear the news from home will not do much to change the saddened aspect 
of those ill-fated Colonies. 


Frox Sr. Croix ayp St. Thomas.—Revotution.—The bark El Dorado, 
Capt, Etchberger, arrived at this port this morning, in 9 days from May- 
aguez, P.R. brings the following information that had reached that place 
previous to hisdeparture. It was reported that the blacks on the Island 
of St. Croix, had revolutionized, and had been successful in overthrowing 
the Government of that Island. 

Upon the receipt ot this information at St. Thomas, on the 4th of July, 
the Governor then declared the blacks all free, and thereby prevented an 
outbreak. He immediately dispatched a steamer to procure as stance 


| trom the town of St. Johns. P.R., to be used if necessary to quell any at- 
tempt at insurrection. [ Baltimore Patriot. June 20th. ] 


We learn in addition that the steamer immediately took up to St 
Thomas,five hours after her arrival at St. Jolins, 600 soldiers of the “Com- 
ias de referencia,” and a Brigade of artillery, aad $2,000 in doabloons 
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Had we been dabbling ia the domestic politics of this country, had we 
even expressed any preference for North or South, for Whig or Demo- 
crat, we might feel the above to be what the Richmond Enquirer com- 
placently calls it “a well deserved blow.” But our conscience is clear. 
The Albion does not intrude its wishes, opinions, or feelings, except in 
cases that have a direct bearing upon our own country. If we were 
disposed to complain of interference on this side the Atlantic in ques- 
tions altogether British, what ample field we might have in the comments 
of the American press upon the question of Irish repeal! Direct incite- 
ments to civil warfare in a foreign country are put forward daily without 
the smallest hesitation, and it is ouly occasionally that some solitary jour- 
nal, with a stricter sense of propriety, lifts up its voice against the injustice 
of such interference. With most, the probability of success is the stand- 
ard by which their call to bloodshed is measured out; and [rish affairs 
are over and over again discussed, as if the United States were actually 
at war with Great Britain. We can assure the Delta that we have no 
intention of imitating so bad an example. 





The most important question at present before the American public is 
the establishment of a system of government for the recently acquired 
territories. The delicate and most diffieult subject of slavery is herein 
involved; and the wisdom of the Senate has been brought to bear upon 
it in a chosen committee of eight, representing the principal political and 
geographical sections into which the Union is divided. T he result has 
been, that a bill is reported to the Senate, which allows the Legislature of 
Oregon to act definitively on the Slavery question, or in other words to ex- 
clude it by law; whilst it leaves the matter open in California and New 
Mexico—the rights of property (in slaves) being referable in disputed 
cases to the judicial authorities of the United States. It amounts to taking 
the slavery question out of the hands of Congress, and handing it over for 
the present to the Supreme Court at Washington. Much has been and 
more will be written on this important point. The Washington National 
Intelligencer thus speaks of the proposed bill. 


“It provides a territorial government for Oregon, continuing in force the laws 
which have been passed by the present temporary government until the Legisla- 
ture, tobe created by this act. shall pass other laws in conformity to the wishes of 
the people whom they will represent. 

As it regards New Mexico and California, it provides for each a government 
such as that first given tothe Michigan Territory ; but, at the same time, restrains 
those territories from passing any laws on the subject of slavery, freedom of reli- 
gion, or impairing the right of the United States to the unoccupied lands. What- 
ever rights of property are to be enjoyed by persons removing to those territories, 
derived from the constitution and laws of the United States, are to be referred to 
and decided by the judicial power of the United States, subject to an appeal from 
the courts within the territories to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Hence it is apparent that tie rights and claims of the North and the South on the 
subject of slavery are reserved ; and, without giving the sanction of the United 
States to a further extension of the territory in which slavery will be recognised, 
the future character of those States will depend on the character, the habits, and 
the wishes of the people who shall hereafter form the State constitutions for those 
territories.” 


By an arrival from Jamaica we have received late numbers of the 
Kingston Morning Journal. We observe that General Paez has arrived 
there from Venezuela. He is said to be on his way to England. Colonel 
Reid is said to be on the point of retiring from the Governorship of the 
Windward Islands. His loss will be severely telt. Increasing depression 
and difficulty are observed throughout the West India Islands; and we 
fear the news from home will not do much to change the saddened aspect 
of those ill-fated Colonies. 


Amongst the passengers by the Caledonia steamer, that sailed from 
this port on Wednesday last, was Mr. Belford Wilson, H. B. M. Chargé 
d’ Affaires to the Republic of Venezuela. 


The President bas made, and the Senate confirmed the following ap- 

intments.—-Gipzon J. Pirtow, of Tennessee, Joun A. Quitman, of 

ississippi, Brigadier Generals in the United States volunteer service, to 
be Major Generals. 

Caves Cusuine, of Massachusetts, Srertinc Price, of Missouri, to be 
Brigadier Generals. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Montreal, 18th July, 1848. 

The intelligence from Europe continues to command every bedy’s at- 
tention here, to the almost total exclusion of our own domestic affairs. 

Mr. Papineau has been once more on the scene. It would appear that 
he had been for some time attacking Dr. Nelson in anonymous communi- 
cations in the “ Avenir; and, last week, the Doctor came out with a 
most damaging letter against him, in which, among much of the same sort, 
we find the following character of Papineau, as a politician, given by one 
of his ancient disciples in a letter to Dr. Nelson. Nelson, himself, too, 
was once the Zede of the Canadian Mahomet. 

“Since 1840, that is to say, since my trip to Paris, where, during five 
months I was « close observer of Mr. Papineau, Lam wholly disenchanted 
(désidiusionné) with regard to him—I do not believe him to possess that 
great political capacity which people supposed until 1837; L believe him 
to be utterly without administrative talents; he is strong to criticise, to 
approve, to destroy, but he cannot reform, or create. He is purely and 
simply a demagogue, and in no respect a statesman.” 

“These be hard words by my troth, Captain,’ as Mother Quickly 
would say; but they are true, and therein it is that their bitterness con- 
sists. You may, perhaps, recollect that the above picture agrees with the 
opinion | myself gave in 1 former letter of Mr. Papineau’s mental calibre. 
His intellect belongs to the worst order of French minds, and under 
favourable circumstances he might have become eminent among those 
“ architects of ruin,” so graphically described by Burke, and whe, it 
would now seem, are as numerous in the Revolution of 1848 as they were 
in that of 1789. Verily, Papineau’s “ Instructress of Nations’ is, at all 
events, becoming an example to the said nations, and it is to be hoped the 
lesson will not be lost on them. 

I have said that Dr. Nelsun’s last letter was a damaging one. So it was; 
but it is thrown away on the great body of the French Canadians, who are 
somewhat deficient in the accomplishments of reading and writing which, 
unfortunately, except in the particular instance of Dogberry, do not 
come by nature: as a proof of this—the difficulty, I mean, of pene- 
trating the minds of the masses—a great victory was gained by Papineau 
over his opponents, immediately after the Doctor’s epistle. You must 
know that a society has lately been formed here, under the auspices of 
the Government, to draw off the superabundant population of the French 
seignories and settle theu: in that portion of Lower Canada called the 
Eastern Townships. Now, on Friday last a meeting was held for the pur- 
pose of electing the officers of this association. The Ministerialists pro- 
— the Hon. A. N. Morin, Speaker of the House of Assemby, as Presi- 

ent of the Society, but the Papineau men, who were present in great 
force, opposed Mr. Morin’s appoimtment, and carried their own ticket, by 

which the Catholic Bishop of Montreal was named President, and Mr. 
Papineau first Vice-President. Mr. Morin was their second Vice-Presi- 
dent, but he at once declined the nomination. The supporters of the Mi- 
nistry were undoubtedly beaten in this matter, on which they placed no 
little importance; yet it must be allowed that the victors were as queer a 

set as one could meet on a day’s march: young advocates whose beards 
have yet to grow, ship-boys., and ragamuflins whom the suburbs vomit 
forth on every occasion of’ mischief. Nevertheless, the affair is ominous 
of the power of Mr. Papineau over the minds of his countrymen. Time 
and men and circumstances may change, but to them he 18 the beau par- 
leur of tormer days, Whose denunciations of the dominant race soothed 
their vanity by flattering their prejudices and elevated them in their own 
eyes by lowering their Oppouents. 

It is said that Mr. Latontaine bas expressed his determination to resign 
office. should ae divisions among his countrymen coutinue to exist; 
such a step would, I assure you, Cause very general regret, as he is the 
muin stay of the Ministry, which must go to pieces without him. Now, 
as regards the Conservatives, they know that they are not now in a posi- 
tion to form an administration themselves; and, besides, most of the 
fee) that it is fortunate for the peace of the country that the mena mse 
happened to be in power when the late European troubles Haire out “hh 
must be confessed also, that, setting aside mere party animosities th » 
are in the Ministry several persons of character and talents, viet 

The dinner given by the Corporation and citizens to the U. 8. naval 











officers came off on last Thursday evening. Col. Brace, Lord Elgin’s 
brother, and several officers of rank in the British army were present, and 
great harmony and hilarity prevailed. The usual complimentary toasts 
were given with high uaction, the Britisk lauding every ing American, 
and the Americans every thing British. So far, so well. There were, 
however, a few laughable episodes occasionally intervening to vary the 
sweets which might otherwise have cloyed the appetite. Inter alia, one 
gentleman—*“ Porter Pat” by name, and who 1s said to be a Tee-totaller, 
and a moral force Repealer—insisted that the company should drink the 
health of Dan O'Connell, offering to fight any man who would refuse to 
do that same. Neither of these propositions being complied with, he 
departed in huge dudgeon, vociferously hurrocing for Papineau, and con- 
signing Yankees in general, und Yankee oflicers in particular, to a place 
not to be named to ears polite. It is also rumoured, that one or two 
members of the young Canada party were rather displeased at the loyai/y 
of the Republican guests, and had serious intentions of protesting against 
certain sentiments uttered by those geutlemen, which they cousidered 
far too old-fashioned and conservative for this enlightened age, and their 
own worshipful presence. Still this affair, on the whole, went off weil ; 
and the intelligence and gentlemanly bearing of the American officers 
were worthy of all praise. 

The Montreal Provident and Savings Bank has been forced to suspend. 
It will, however, pay in full. 

Recent rains have enlarged the fissures in Cape Diamond, and we 
are in lively expectation of hearing from Quebec that an eboulement has 
occurred. It is expected there will be no loss of life this time ; but as the 
loosened rock hangs over the chief thoroughfare in the business part of 
the Lower Town, there will, of course, be much anxiety on the subject 
until the crisis is over. 

The Pilot has announced that the Provincial Government are about to 
issue a new Provincial Currency in the shape of Debentures in amounts of 
Five Pounds and Ten Pounds ten shillings Halifax Currency, payable 
one year after date, with interest at 6 per cent. The issue is to be very 
limited, as we are told; and these Debentures will be received at par, by 
the customs, in payment of duties. This step on the part of the Govern- 
ment has given great umbrage to the Chartered Banks, with whose rights, 
it is insisted, the new currency interferes. What the result will be on the 
monetary affairs of the Province, time alone can prove; and at all events 
we are not suflicieutly informed as yet to puss a strong opinion on the 
subject. 

The grand mass meeting of the Irish Repealers was held here yesterday 
morning. It was a complete failure. There was not one individual of 
character or standing among those who took a part in it, and the atten- 
dance was anything but “monstrous.” There were probably between 
400 and 500 persons on the ground, and one half of those must have been 
brought there by curiosity, as they certainly were neither Irishmen nor 
Repealers. After many vain attempts to inveigle or bully some one of 
the leading Irish citizens into the chair, they at last caught a loose-fish 

olitician of considerable local notoriety, on whom they conferred the 
ionour of presiding over the meeting. The lion of the evening wasa Mr. 
O’Connor trom New-York, who commenced his oration by threatening to 
kick the Editor of the Pilot—a threat which I regret to say was not re- 
ceived with much reprobation by the assembled multitude. Mr. O’Con- 
nor then launched forth into the stock charges against England, and 
dwelt especially on the well-established fact ot the British Government 
having murdered two millions of Irishmen by starvation in 1847, exclusive 
of 6000 souls buried in the Island of Montreal and parts adjacent. Just 
as Mr. O’Connor had for the third time apostrophised these 6000 victims 
of British tyranny—pointing with outstretched arms to their place of re- 
pose on the top of the mountain—[N. B., they were buried in a quite 
opposite direction }]—just at that moment a terrific shower of rain came 
on, and the word was sauve qui peut. The Hay Market, in which I should 
have said that the meeting was held, was in afew moments without man 
woman or child—the audience running first and the orators scampering 
after them. The real repealers, then, adjourned to a Tavern—but of their 
sayings a d doings there I know nothing. 

Since the foregoing was penned, [ have learned with much sorrow 
that after retiring to the tavern the Repealers nearly frightened the life 
out ot poor little General Tom Thumb, who is exhibiting here. It seems 
that the Mayor having heard of the object of last night’s meeting refused 
to allow the actors in it the use of the Market hail, a portion of which 
was hired by the General to receive his numerous visitors. In the midst 
of the Levee a party of Repealers rushed into the room, smashed the win- 
dows, dispersed the company, and, as I have said, frightened Tom Thumb 
out of a year’s growth. This heroic feat will, I suppose, be recorded in 
history as the “ Bunker Hill” of the forthcoming Irish Rebellion. 

Business continues dull—the port full of shipping and little or no 
freight offering. The crops continue to look exceedingly well. 

The Emigrants are not coming in great numbers, nor is there much 
sickness amongst them. r.F. 


PAusic. 


Nisto’s Tueatre, Astor PLace.—We visited this theatre on Monday 
and Wednesday evenings for the purpose of hearing-the new French sing- 
ers who form the attractions at Niblo’s this week. We confess that the 
laboured and highly poetical eulogiums in sundry papers, written evident- 
ly by persons unacquainted with the art, led us to doubt the pretensions 
which needed such a description of bolstering up, but we were glad to 
find that one at least of the singers had merit enough to dispense with 
such a spurious means of gaining a reputation. 

The name of these artists is familiar tous, bat we confess that we were 
unacquainted with their standing and position in Paris, and we much 
doubt if even now we can form any correct judgment of their rank as 
opera singers, for we can no more judge of an opera singer by a single 
song, than of a building by a single brick. 

We have had several excellent French singers on the stage and in the 
concert rooms, during the last few years, and the public have become fa- 
miliar with the pecutiarities of their school. The living impersonation of 
the modern Freuch vocal school is Cinti Damoreau. In her we tind all 
the beauties and all the blemishes ot the style—execution, which in bril- 
liancy aud rapidity is unequalled and unapproachable, no matter how pro- 
duced, and an absence of passion and expression which engeuders a pain- 
ful feeling, from the want of natural and earnest impulse. 

That school is surely a false one which sets up art as the idol to be 
worshipped, while it banishes nature from its principles, or constrains it 
by absurd conventionalities. Technicalities of art are only of use while 
they serve to improve and assist the natural powers. A mere artist could 
never entrnace thousands by the exhibition of her capabilities. Had 
Malibran been the mere child of education, would nations have mourned 
at her death? Would a Pasta, a Grisi, or a Lind occupy as large a share 
of the world’s attention if art alone was presented in thei perfor- 
mances? No! it is the power of the mind—the soul—the strong will 
which throws an irresistible spell over every heart, and leads judgment 
and passion captive in their train, Madll> Calvé and Madlle Borghese, 
though lacking the perfect education of Cinti, were more impassioned 
both as singers and actresses ; still even with them, it was more than half 
artificial. But they were very clever artistes, and managed by much tact 
aud exquisite dressing to charm a host of admirers. 

Madame Laborde having little chaace to display her histronic  tal- 
ents, we shall dismiss this point, by cbserving that when such an opportu- 
unity occurred we saw nothing that evidenced the possession of stage tact or 
impulsive action. It is true that it needs the excitement of the continuous 
action of the piece to work up the euthusiasm of the artist to the necess- 
ary pitch, but Madame Laborde, although pertectly self-possessed. was 
quite cold and unimpassioned, 

As a vocalist, Madame Laborde certainly possesses great excellence; 
her faults are the faults of her school. Her voice is a true soprano, of ex- 
tensive range, somewhere between two and two and a-half octaves. Its 
quality cannot be called pleasing, although now and then we catch in 
some pure and liquid tones a glimpse of its original quality. As a gene- 
ral thing it must be pronounced a little nasal, and when forced, unplea- 
santly harsh. It is completely under her control ; and as far as we can 
judge, she can do with it whatever she pleases, for its flexibility is so re- 
markable that we are inclined to think that there is nothing in execution 
of which the human voice is capable but what she can do. This facility 
is shared by almost all the French vocalists, and is a consequence upon 

their educstion. Her scale passages, minor and major, are very pertect 
and she rushes through them with extraordinary speed. The most diffi. 
cult arpeggio passages and plirased cadences, seem perfectly familiar to her, 
and she seems to throw offa brilliantshower of notes with as much facility 
as the spur-fire dispenses its dazzling sparks. Her shake is too close to 
be effective, save in the close of some dashing song. Her intonation is 
always true, and she has acquired the power ot alternating the pianissimo 
with the fortissimo in her slow cadences, which produces very telling ef: 
fects, 





From what we have said, our readers’ will imagine that Madame La- 
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Lorde is an artiste of no common power ; it is true that she does no 


ly interest or enchain her listeners by the passionate quality of h t deep. 
or the d thos of h ion, bat b qual er Voice, 
viet Niblee os of her expression, but her execution is alone worth , 


Mon. Laborde, although placed with his wife on the same pinnacle 
not with justice be named in the same category. His voice is a teno, _ 
of what quality it would be difficult to tell. “When he sings with’ 1 
treme emphas's, it is unpleasantly nasal; and when excited, he Pe ling al 
the quality out of it. In fact it must have been originally a light . 
pleasant tenor, but his education has spoiled it. We never saw a one 
so absurdly exaggerated as his passionate scenes. He not only oe. 
passion to tatters, but he tears his voice up at the same time, Passio $ 
the kind we have mentioned may be natural, but we confess that . 
have not seen it either in life or on the stage. His education has affor Jed 
him considerable finish, but it is useless to put elaborate finish outs; le y 
that which has nothing within to support its pretensions. eines 

Iu short M. Laborde is a good pom singer, but hardly good e: 
to. be starred in large letters. . nough 

These artiste swill appear in some new operas next week, of whi st 
we shall give account, if we find them of sufficient consequence. _ 


Drama. 


Broapway Tuearre.—The Monplasir’s have produced the celebrated 
Le Diable 4 Quatre in a magnificent style. The scenery, dresses, de- 
corations, and appointments are all new and appropriate ; the corps de 
Ballet is increased, and the whole affair is, perhaps, the most perfect 
specimen of the full and complete Ballet we have yet witnessed in New 
York. 

Our theatrical readers are familiar with the plot of Le Diadle & Quatre 
from the English version of the plot, played at Mitchell's last season un- 
der the title of Mazourka. It isin fact but a transcript of the sterliag 
old Farce, called “ The Devil to pay.” 

The ballet adaptation follows out the incidents and situations of the 
original very closely, throwing out an air of poetry and refinement, how- 
ever, over the somewhat coarse materials of the English Farce without 
at all destroying the humorous character of the piece, or matring its 
highly comic situations. 

Sir John Loverule is converted into a Polish knight (M. Monplaisir, ) hig 
lady is the Countess of the ballet (Mdlle Bulan,) Jobson is Mazourki 
(M. Corby,) and Nell is Mazourka (Mad. Monplaisir); M. Corby, Misa 
Celeste and Miss Waldegrave, are made accessories to the plot im the 
characters of attendants on Polinski. 

The ballet affords ample scope for the display of the pantomimic talents 
of this accomplished troupe ; in this particular we prefer their perform- 
ance to that in the favourite L’ Almée. 


Madame Mouplaisir, in Mazourka, far exceeded all her former efforts in 
pantomimic acting. Her exuberant frolic and mirth as the peasant, and 
the delicious and childlike joy and surprise she exhibits when transform- 
ed into the Countess, are really specimens of perfect pantomimic acting, 
while the absolute abandon and brilliancy of her dancing is absolutely 
electrical, producing a perfect furore in the audiences. Her Lecon de 
Dance with the clever young artist, Cornet, is an exquisitely rich bit of 
acting, and a beautifully rendered artistical specimen ot her Terpsichorean 
powers. Madame Mouplaisir is certainly not a model of graceful execu- 
tion, but she more than compensates for the absence of the mere grace of 
her art, by her daring and briltiant style, which is so charmingly naive, 
coquettish, and fascinating. In Mazourka she exhibits her peculiar char- 
acteristics in unapproachable perfection. 

M. Monplaisir is not so prominent in the action of the piece, but in 
the Mazourk, the Pas Noble and La Varsovienne, he finds ample display 
for his admirable powers. M. Mouplaisir, is decidedly the best male 
dancer we have had in this country. M'lle Bulan gives a spirited repre- 
sentation of the termagant Countess, and in her arranged dances is all 
that could be desired. M. Corby makes an admirable Mazourka richly 
comic and artistic. 

M. Cornet, and the Misses Celeste and Waldegrave, are powerful aids, 
and execute a pas de Trois, aud La Lithuanian, with consummate skill and 
grace. The Ballet is produced under the supervision of M. Bartholomin, 
and the perfect ensemble he has achieved, reflects much credit on his ac- 
knowledged talents as director. 

Weare glad to learn that the Managers of the Broadway have offered 
Mr. Fleming the use of the House, on Satnrday next, for a benefit, and 
there is a probability that this talented young actor will be able to avail 
himselfof the offer, to present such a combination of talent as to insure 
him a brilliant House. Mr. Fleming is justly estimated in New-York and 
his numerous friends will not be found wanting on the occasion. 


Burton’s Tueatre.—Mr. Burton is exhibiting a praiseworthy effort 
to make his new establishment worthy of public patronage. Several 
artists of acknowledged talent, have been ade to the stock company, a 
Ballet troupe consisting of Mr. Fredericks, Mr. Parsloe, and Miss Anne 
Walters, afavourite young danseuse from Philadelphia, are also engaged. 

Mr. Geo. Loder, and his able leader, Mr. Marks, have made the orches- 
tral department of this house, quite a feature. We are glad tosee Mr 
Loder in the post of Musical director in one of our theatres, his taste and 
science are guarantees for a host of delightful musical entertainments, 
during the season. 

Anew American comedy, with an adaptation of Dombey and Son, 
from the pen of Mr. Brougham, are in preparation, and other novelties 
are announced to follow in quick succession. 

This argues tact and perseverance on the part of the management, and 
will ultimately insure success if Mr. Burton will but take an accurate 
measurement of our New York audiences. 

He has produced during the week a succession of old comedies and fa- 
vourite farces, cast to the tull strength of his company, and as far as the real 
talents exhibited by these artists are concerned, they have been played 
etfectively aud well. 

Paul Pry on Monday evening, with the Manager as the hero, Thaver aa 
Col. Hardy, Crisp as Frank Hardy, and Miss Chapman as Phoebe, was 
highly relished by the audience. Mr. Burton was called out at the close, 
and received the loudest demonstrations of applause from the large and 
delighted auditory present. 

The Cure for the Heartache and John Bull have also been revived with 
really strong effeciive casts. We saw the latter play on Wednesday eve- 
ning and regretted to see so small an attendance, although Burton, Broug- 
ham, Thayer, Crisp and the tacetious John Dunn were cast in the piece, 
aud the lady-like ana talented Miss Petrie, Miss Chapman and Mrs. 
Hughes were all in the piece. It was certainly a combination of 
talent that should have commanded a crewded house, and the acting 
of this rich comedy in parts was worthy of all commmendation, 
Burton in Job Thornberry, was the rough honest old Brazier to the 
life.—In the first scene, his touches of pathos, on the loss of his daughter, 
were among the most natural and eflective pieces of acting we have seen 
for many a day—and so thought the audience, if loud and Hee 
applause is a criterion of an actor’s powers. Brougham was also exceed- 
ingly unctuous and rich in Dennis, and Thayer, Crisp and Dunn, in Sir Si- 
mon, Tom Shuffleton and Dan were all good. s 

Lady Caroline is well adapted to Miss Petrie, and Miss Chapman gave 
a delicate and natural representation of Mary Thornberry. Mrs. Hughes 
is arespectable delineator of old women, ber Mrs. rigs a was very 
effective. She dressed and looked the coarse virago admirably. Indeed 
the whole performance would have been a treat, but from the ineflicienc 
of some of the other performers: the Peregrine for instance, mouthed an 
spuuted, to an extent ihat almost endangered our jaws, by the soporific 
effect he produced. h : 

Our experience inthe mutations theatrical taste is ——— to, leads us to 
doubt the propriety of these revivals of the old school of Comedy, unless 
indeed with an entire cast of almost unapproachable excellence. Modern 
audiences have very little sympathy with these favourites of the last age, and 
the performers have lost the faculty of embodying the characters of these 
old comedies. Light sparkling novelties and attractive entertainments 
seem better adapted for Mr. Burton’s purpose, and we have no doubt but 
that the treasury department of his theatre will fully sustain our opinion. 
The worthy manager in his movement is evidently “ progressive,” or we 
would suggest to him afew improvements in his stage appointments, and 
arrangements—scenery, dresses, properties, &c. We have become fas- 
tidious in these matters in New-York—nor is it tolerated in our respectable 
theatres, for a figured carpet to be spread on the stage when the sceve re- 
presentsa street, a wood, a garden, ora public road. Mr. Burton’s establish- 
ed reputation as an actor, combined with his literary talents, present claims 
that entitle him to the support of the community, and the impartial aid 
ot the Press, but the latter assistance can only be efficacious where it 18 
afforded discriminatingly and honestly. 
































La Jota, Sernada de los Estudiantes, Madame Pauline Viardot without any profession of obedience being exacted. In the midst of ite 

. Ne tices of New orks. Garcia and Mademoiselle Molina De Mendi.......--......- igs pride, however, this famous mouastery suffered many reverses, and was at 
: Cheeur et Balletdes Sylphes—Fragment from Faust. “ Mephis- ength reduced to the same ruined and degraded condition as all the other 
1 — topheles’ Song,”’ M. Bouché......---------- Tae eereees teeneee H. Berlioz. | religious establishments of the kind in this country. It was fre nently 
Broruers anv Sisters. By Fredrika Bremer. New York, 1848: Pant Ll. 5" sacked "y the oe: in 1168 it was nearly epemmes, bs Ere, and in 1271 

" _ This ; p n unpublished manuscript of the | Marche Hongroise—Faust......+--++-+-+++++00+ eebtearedaed . Berlioz. an 11h ation did great injury to a large portion o the structure. The 
t Harpers.—This is ° translation er r di 4 Enclish by th pte Blt..cosensnenad Serer irswrage sporrsces a neces M. Massol tinal overthrow of its power took place in the reign of Henry VIII., by 
» well-known Swedish authoress, rencered Iso ngit 4 af e a i Reverie—“ La Captive.” Bega Fenian Viardet Garcia... cae whom it was seized as a Royal palace. Queen Elizabeth, in 1573, kept 
I n of Mary Howitt. It is called on the title page a Tale of Domestic Selo (vi crea TH s. PRREMOE. «=> 0200°¢0 ts ahd ate , court there in a royal progress, aud Charles I. and Charles LI. lodged there, 

> : : . a Solo (violin)--—-M. Molic ° ? — ‘riage wi 4 . mall : 
Life,” but has little of the continuous interest essential to a well-told tale. Sovhnalon 4s alee ae de Piano de Weber, arranged for . the former on ie ses sage with the Princess Henrietta, and the latter in 
A numerous family group is exceedingly well sketched; but though its Pe ypsasce Ny tes Oe a SS ae ST; SE an re ‘Bisson. passing, apreng H poten any re ~ restoration. pt ery ang, whieh 
’ 4 . hes tray AY, Jy Me wh on rr : in its high aud paimy day ri ve ex i 95 t. wil 
: members “ contract alliances and do all other acts and things,” which it; The compositions of Berlioz must not be ee in the cate ble pat SEED exivamiie ‘con beeen ea = 
“ P ° : : » ores asters: »y are conceive acct ished alter . ° “gout : 

‘ . 1 maidens to do, it lacks, we repea’, that | 4s those ot other rre at masters; they are concelv« at ace ump eda the present. time the gatewava ere the F t Sal ie eunlent 
io the wont - penance f Aeniethuodiion! Len non. | * desigu which is purely the offspring of their composer's brain; they are pan eta . pablic-house fe Mads P+: gf weer aon — od 
f edintineines Entre Wi eryeirnns wessees es qen™ | formed upon no existing models, and are as far from resembling Mozart different portions of the site, and until the task of heron om was — 

The names, so often, and so worthily coupled, of Frederika Bremer and | or Beethoven as Rossini or Strauss. F ' oar taken by Mr Hope, nothing could ‘te mire deplorable than the neglect 
Mary Howitt, will nevertheless attract their many admirers, and we Throughout his whole career Berlioz has been as remarkable for his in- | and contempt that had fallen upon a epot assigned in remote ages to the 


trust that the latter derives some pecuniary benefit {rom this publication. | 
Herhusband has been recently compelled to pass through the Bankruptcy 
Court in London, having embarrassed himself by a weekly publication 
called the “ People’s Journal,” with which he was connected, and from 
which he withdrew, to establish one in his own name. 


De Bow’s Commerciat Review or tue Sournh axp West.—The May 
aud June numbers of this excelleut periodical are before us, condensed 
into one. The elaborate care with which its statistics are got up is wor- 
thy of all commendation; and it contains also a variety of useful infor- 
mation, well arranged, and presented to its readers by men, masters of their 
subjects, and well skilled in handling them with the pen. The first 
article is contributed by the Hon. Joel 2. Poinsett, being notes made in 
Mexico, during his residence as Uniied Siites Minister to that country. 
The very name of Mexico seems now associated with the march of 
armies and the din of battle. It is refreshing therefore to go back, as 
we do in this article of Mr. Poinsett’s, to the interesting antiquities with 
which that country abounds. A long and able article ou the West India 
Islands is well worth perusal; and au earnest appeal to delinquent sub- 
scribers is for another reason also to be noticed. This appeal is not em- 
bodied in the Review, but forwarded on an accompanying slip. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—Messrs. H. Long and Brother have laid on our 
desk the August number of this feminine Magazine. Edited by a lady, 
and with lady contributors, we presume it has a multiplicity of lady rea- 
ders. The authority of such a periodical ought to be trust-worthy in mat- 
ters of taste, and accordingly in pure faith we take leave to borrow from 


its pages the code of Fashon for the comng month. Male comprehen- 
sion is sorely puzzled in such terra incognita. 


Fasuions ror Aucust.—Ball Dress.—Satin slip, under a double 1obe of pink 
crape. The under-robe is trimmed at the bottom by puflings, tormed of a bias 
piece of crape about half a quarter in breadth, gathered and fastened at equal inter- 
vals by bows of pink satinribbon. Above is a tlounce of white blonde, headed by a 
trimming similar to that just described. The upper robe, which descends just to 
the tup of this trimming, is ornamented with blonde and pink satin ribbon in the 
following manner .—Bows of ribbon, trimmed at both edges with narrow blonde 
set on in easy fullness, are placed perpendicularly from the waist to the lower edge 
of the robe, the blonde being carried round the lower end of the ribbon, which is 
fastened to the robe by asimall bow. The two front rows of trimming have bows 
about half way down the skirt. The corsage is plain, and is surmounted by a double 
berthe edged with blonae and gathered up at the shoulders by bows of ribbon. 
Short sleeves, edged with blonde and trimmed with bows, In front of the corsage 
a boquet of pink flowers. Head-dress a narrow rouleau of black velvet, having 

old gimp twiged round it, and on one side two white marabouts tipped with pink. 
‘he front hair in waved bandeaux, and the back hair in twists. Demi-long white 
kid gloves and a large tan. White satin shoes. 

Dinner and Home Evening Costume.—Dress of striped silk. The stripes dark | 
blue on a ground of shaded blue and white. Large blue sprigs between the stripes. | 
The front of the skirt trimmed with two rows of quilled ribbon. The corsage high 
at the back and shoulders, but opening in a point in front, the open part being filled 
up by a piece of silk cut straight atthe top, where a small rosette of ribbon is placed. 
A trimming of quilled ribbon corresponding with that on the skirt finishes the top 
of the corsage, and is carried down to the waist in front. Chemisette of drawn 
muslin, finished at the throat by a band of insertion, edged with narrow lace, set on 
rather full. Demi-long sleeves, trimmed below the elbow with two rows of quilled 
ribbon, and full under-sleeves of muslin. A round cap of guipure, trimmed with 
ribbon corresponding with the color of the dress. 





Biackwoon’s Maeazine.—Another mouthly! Messrs. L. Scott & Co. 
are early in the field with their reprints, giving us, as they have promised, 
the number for July before the original comes to hand. Now that the 
Scotch publishers derive some benefit from the republication, there is 
generally an American article expressly cooked for this market; and it is 
not uninteresting to watch the curious attempts to reconcile the old, 
honest, unblushiug Toryism of the Magazine with the presupposed Re- 
publican demand. The number before us is full to repletion of France 
and French affairs; and there is one article entitled American Thoughts 
on European Revolutions, which will probably draw forth some lively 
comments from the American press. 

Writing from Boston in May, without any more specific date, the 
author tells us that the Provisibual Government is not enjoying much re- 
pute, nor receiving much welcome in these parts. ‘ No one is very cor- 
dial, as yet, in returning its salutation. There is a general gaping and 
staring; but the prevailing disposition towards France is to wait and see 
if she will be decent. You willagree with me that the caution is credita- 
ble to the Model Republic.” Remembering certain proceedings in Con- 
gress, which may be said to represent public feeling, this announcement, 
even under the vague date of May, will create some surprise. But the 
object will be gained, and Blackwood will be discussed. Emerson comes 
in for a hit in a smart anecdote, and some portions of the Boston press 
will be up in arms thereat. “Scottish Deer Stalking,” “Colonization,” 
“ Liberia,” and “The Navigation Laws,” are amongst the articles that 
make out a very readable, if rather grave, number otf this, the prince of 
magazines. 

Tue Drunkarv’s CuiLpreEN.—This is a series of eight folio plates, 
published by D. Borgue in London, and for sale here by Mr. John Wiley. 
They are engraved after drawings by that admirable artist George Cruik- 
shank, being, in fact, a sequel to his well-known illustrations of The 
Bottle. Cruikshank, has been certainly, as he was amongst the 


first, one 
of the most prolific and successful of the English Caricaturists, and has, 


dependeut rejection of all precedents as for his individual idiosynerasy of | 
manner; he is purely a composer of the imagination, aud cares not a straw 
for Albrechtsberger. It is not counterpoint that Berlioz looks to fora 
guide; he holds all such restrictions in sovereign disregard; we can 
trace his forms to no model, his style of modulation to no system. The 
fact is that Berlioz could never find inhis heart to submit to the tram 
mels of tutelage; he felt an irresistible desire to compose before he had 
learnt to put his ideas into ordinary form; so fiercely did his spirit revolt 
against tuition, that he could never be persuaded even to learn to play 
upon the pianoiorte or violin; aud we believe it is geaerally known that | 
the guitar is the only iustrument upon which he had the courage to ac- | 
quire a certain degree ot skill. To this impatience of restraint may be 
traced all the faults of M. Berlioz, now that his style has expanded from 
the bud of infancy to the full bloom of maturity; but to this also must be 
traced that daring originality which places him apart from all coin posers, 
without model, without parallel. The most astonishing feature in the ta- 
lent of Berlioz is the extraordinary knowledge he has been enabled to 
acquire of the resources of the orchestra, considered both in the relation | 
to the characteristics of the various instruments and the general etfects of | 
cowbination. No one living (perhaps no one that ever lived) excels Ber- | 
lioz in this specialty. He wields the orchestra with the grasp of a giant, | 
is never at a loss for new effects, and often by the strength and variety ot 
his orchestral colouring makes that appear important which essentially is 
but trivial and insiguiticaut. In whatever light, however, we may regard 
Berlioz, we cannot fur one instant withhold from him the distinction ot 
being one of the most conscieutious, as well as one of the most original 
and imaginative, composers that ever figured in the history of the art, 
that ever helped it on its progress, or retarded its onward march by the 
influence of talse excitement. 

The programme of yesterday ’sconcert was well calculated to afford some 
notion of that singular genius which, for the last 15 years, has been the 
theme of controversy amoug the most enlightened critics and musicians— 
one half of whom coudemn Berlioz as a mere pretender, while the other 
half extol him to the skies, and allow of no possible rival to his glory. 
We have always been inclined to take the middle course, and the per- 
formance of yesterday has coufirmed us in our first impressions. It brought 
with it the conviction that M. Berlioz is rather a man of genius and im- 
agination than a practical musician, and that the striking originality of his 
works is more than a suflicient apology for their oddity and their insolent 
contempt of existing forms and models, prescribed by no matter how 
great authority. This general criticism so well applies to all the composi- 
tions included in the above programme, that it absolves us from the ne- 
cessity of special analysis. It is enough to hiut at the design and charac- 
ter of the different works that were executed. The overture to the Car- 
naval de Rome is simply an attempt to iilustrate in musical sounds the 
bustling events that mark the progress of the great Italian carnivals; it is 
in two movements—a serenade andante, the theme of which is allotted to 
the corno di bassetto, and an allegro, all riot and abandon. The instrumen- 
tation is brilliant and masterly, so remarkably so indeed as almost to blind 
the critic’s eyes to the licentious disregard of symmetrical construction 
which characterises the general plan. The symphony called Harold is 
an attempt to paint by the aid of musical exposition the principal phases 
of the pilgrimage of Childe Harold, the hero himself being represented 
by a viola obligato, which plays an important part in the progress of the 
symphony ; the orchestra describes the scene through which Harold is 














supposed to pass, the viola obligato the impressions derived from them. 


missionary Augustine, who with 40 mouks came to England to preach for 
the first time the truths of the Gospel to our Saxon ancestors. About the 
year 1842 the wants of the Church in the supply of missionaries for the 
colonial dioceses became so urgent that general attention was turned to 
the subject. 

The site and buildings of the old monastery and abbey, of St. Augustine, 
in the course of the year 1844, happened to be for sale. Mr. Beresford 
Hope, M. P. for Maidstone, inherited a taste for architecture from his 
futher, whose posthumous “ Essay on Architecture” is well known. But 
besides this taste, Mr. Hope is better appreciated as a most liberal and 


devoted churchman, He purchased the site of a considerable portion of 


the desecrated abbey, and having entered into communication with the 
promoters of the intended Missionary College, undertouk to rebuild the 
small chapel of the monastery, aud to contribute a considerable sum of 
money towards the settlement of the college. The buildings were com- 
menced, at the latter end of the year 1844, by Mr. Buttertield, to whom 
the commission of restoration and rebuilding was intrusted by Mr. Hope. 
The new college is built in the style of the 14th century, and harmonizes 
admirably with the fiue old gateway, which has been incorporated with 
it, and now forms the grand entrance. The walls all round are faced 
with square flint and ragstone, which, contrasted with the red tiled roof- 
ing and the quaint Gothic {v1ms of the stone masonry where it intervenes, 
has a singular but very pleasing effect. The use of flint in this way is 
almost entirely confined to ancient times, and this may be considered the 
most success{ul modern imitation thereof. To a spectator the walls look 
like one immense mass of honeycomb—so curiously and regularly are 
the flints arranged. The general etlect of the buildings is excellent, 
their character and subordination as a consistent whole being skilfully 
preserved, while over them is cast an air of modest and grave seclusion 
well befitting an institution dedicated to theological study. Entering the 
gateway you find yourself ina turfed quadrangle, with diagonal and 
straight gravel walks; a gravelled terrace runs round the north and east 
side and part of the south. On the north terrace stand the cloisters, 
with the students’ dormitory above them. The cloisters are 150 feet in 
length, and occupy the space of eight arches. Seen under ordinagy cir- 
cumstances, they will no doubt wear that pale and studious aspect with 
which poetry associates them; but now a long range of tables, loaded 
with the delicacies of the season, robbed them of all that seclusion with 
which the mind, after reading Milton’s J Penseroso, might feel disposed 
toinvest them. Instead ot sedate-looking monks, they were crowded 
with ladies and gentlemen to the number of 1,200 or thereabouts, who 
kept up a well sustained attack upon cold fowl, patés lobster salads, fruit, 
jellies, and a thousand other dishes cunuingly prepared for the occasion 
by Messrs. Bathe and Breech, of the London Tavern, who provided the 
monster party who visited the College at the sole expense of Mr, Hope, 
the founder. 

In the buildings above the cloister are apartments for 50 students, con- 
sisting of a sitting-room and small bed-room adjoining for each; the 
rooms warmed with hot water pipes, and opening from either side into a 
gallery 250 feet long. On the east side of the quadrangle is an under- 
croft, intended for a museum, a fine room, floored with red tiles and vault- 
ed with brick, the arches having stone grainings. Into this space also 
the preparations for luncheon had extended. Above the museum is the 
library, the entrance to which forms the principal feature in this portion 
of the buildings, and for the unostentatious beauty of which the architect 
deserves great praise. The library has a fine pitched oak roof, and is 


There is a world of poetry in this work, which, in spite of its inexplica- lighted on each side by six windows, and at the end by a large one, with 
ble design, places it in the highest rank of a music. The open- | stained glass. Some progress has already been made in the collection of 
.e 


ing of the first movement, especially, ‘* Haro 


H MH ” > . . 
in the mountains,” involv- | books, and the arrangements for reading are very good. There remains 


ing an attempt to embody the sentiment of melancholy, is intensely pas- | upon the east and south sides of the College a considerable space of 
sionate and sublime. The scene from Faust is dramatic and picturesque, ground unoccupied by any buildings, and which seems, by the ruined 


the instrumentation, though fantastic, wonderfully effective, and the 
Danse des Sylphes a triumph of art in its way. The other pieces of the 
programme are of smaller pretensious; the Marche Hongroise is well 
kuown to the musical world of London, and the vocal pieces, excepting 
“the Captive,” which is expressive and deeply coloured, are not calculat- 
ed to sustain the fame of Berlioz on the same level as his instrumental 
compositions. The orchestral adaptation of Weber’s elegant Invitation a 
la Valse, 80 well kuown to all good pianists, suffered so much from the ab- 
sence of sundry essential instruments, that we were unable to pass judg- 
ment on its merits. 

The band was magnificent. M. Berlioz is lucky in this particular. We 
never heard a finer body of stringed instruments, more delicate handing 
of the “wood,” or more striking efficiency in the “ brass.” The execution, 
generally speaking, although M. Berlioz was compelled tootler an apology 
between the parts for the absence of drums and other instruments of per- 
cussion, was splendid and effective. A more complete and brilliant success 
could not have been desired by the warmest partisans of the composer. 
The Carnaval de Rome, the Marche des Pelerins (a marvellous piece of in- 
strumental etiect), aud the Marche Hongroise, were all encored with ea- 
thusiasm. The attention of the andience was unremitting, the applause 
continuous and unanimous, and the regret was general that the whole of 
Harold was not performed. Mr. Hill played the viola obligato of this 
symphony in a fiuished and masterly style; it was originally composed 
for Paganini, but we doubtif any one could have rendered it more justice 
than our own admirable Euglish tenor. 
moiselle de Mendi, Madame Dulcken, Madame Sabatier, M. Molique, M. 
Bouché, and M. Massol, who all exerted themselves with praiseworthy 
energy, must excuse us for specilying the applause and encores that re- 
warded their labours; the interest of the concert was naturally concen- 
trated in Hector Berloiz. and the fact of his appearance before a Loadon 
public was too rare and too exclusively absorbing to admit of any divided 
attention. 

M. Berlioz, whose appearance was the sigual for a burst of applause, 
loud and long continued, conducted the orchestra, MM. Sainton and Tol- 
becque were the leaders, and M. Maretzek directed the choruses, and ac- 
companied some of the vocal music.— T'imes, June 30. 


reer: 
CONSECRATION OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, CANTERBURY 


On Thursday, June 29, the new College of St. Augustine was consecra- 


Madame Viardot Garcia, Made- | purely original. To this hurried sketch of the building it is right to adc 


walls which close in the view, to iuvite the same munificent spirit of re- 
production which for modern purposes has again raised up so large a por- 
tion of these ancient foundations. On the south side of the — 
stand the apartments of the warden and five tellows, the chapel of the 
College, the dining hall, and the kitchens. The chapel is fitted up with 
surprising taste, and merits, from the chaste simplicity of its details and 
its elegant proportions, a minute description. Itis fitted up with 64 stalls 
of carved oak, ranged in double rows on either side. The great window 
at the east end of the chapel is in excellent taste; the upper lights in it 
are circular, and filled with stained glass, the colours of which are very 
brilliant; the lower half is divided iuto five-mullioned compartments, 
tilled with figures of saints and scriptural subjects, in stained glass. The 
altar caudlesticks are of silver-gilt, and of a rich and ancient design. The 
sacramental plate is of the same material, and also carefully modelled af- 
ter medieval examples. The great feature, however, of this exquisite 
little chapel is the sacrarium. ‘The altar is raised on three successive 
steps, distinguished by tesselated pavement of distinct patterns. The low- 
est step is covered with tiles relieved with a fleur-de-lis stamp. On the 
second are tiles of a circular form, bearing each the inscription in eld Eng- 
lish, ** Miserere domine Jesu.” The foot pau of the altar is a rich mosaic 
pattern of enamel-work, the colours being dark-brown, green, red, and 
blue. On either side ot the sacrarium are two windows filled with stain- 
ed glass of somewhat weak tints. The hall which adjoins the chapel is 
that part in which the ancient building has sutfered least, the roof being 
’ 
that the architect has sought, us far as possib'e, to restore each particular 
part of the ruins in detail as well as style. Thus the present library, 
chapel, and dormitories are built upon the exact foundations of the old. 
Perhaps the most picturesque feature in this beautiful reproduction of 
our ancient monasuc buildings is to be found in the “ fair conduit,’ which 
occupies the centre of the quadrangle. 

The constitution of the College is that of a warden and fellows, to be 
under the appointment of the two archbishops and some of the bishops. 
Bishop Coleridge, formerly Diocesan of Barbadoes, has been appointed by 
the tiustees the first Warden. Mr. Pearson has been nomiuated the Sub- 
Warden, and one of the vacant Fellowships bas already been bestowed 
ou Mr. Moore. The College will receive its tirst students in about two 
months or less from the present time. The Queen has given the College 
a charter of incorporation, which was signed recently. ‘ 

The ceremonial of the day commenced very early by the consecration 
of the chapel, which was fixed for 8 o’clock, but did not commence until 


probably, done much to disseminate a taste for this branch of art. Though ted with great solemnity at Canterbury. Itis long since any event oc- | 9. The Archbishop, Mr. Hope, and his party of immediate friends, left 
the subject be not exactly adapted to our readers, yet everything from curred counected with the history of our national church so interesting to | town at 5 o'clock by a special train from the London-bridge station. The 
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Cruikshank’s pencil is worth notice. 


New Music.—-Signor de Begnis has sent us Moore’s Melody, “I love 
thee better now,” set to music by himself. If we mistake not it is bet- 
ter known by its first line, “Oh! no, not e’en when first we loved.” 


$a 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


The most interesting and engrossing event of the present musical sea- 
son happeued yesterday, at the Hanover-square Rooms, where the cele- 
brated Hector Berlioz held his second concert since his sojourn in this 
country. All musical London was present. An orchestra of more than 
100 performers, picked from the chosen of our metropolitan executants, 
disposed (with some variations of position) as at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, showed plainly that there was to be no trifling—that music, in its 
gravest signification, was to be the order of the day. The following pro- 


gramme will best explain the/sort of entertainment which M Berlioz pro- 
vided for the occasion:— 


all its members, or so likely to have a large influence upon its future pros- 
perity. Attempts have been made at various times to engraft upon our 
system of ecclesiastical polity, a missionary scheme worthy of the great 
Anglo-Catholic Church, of the necessities of our colonial empire, aud of 
the duties which the pre-eminence of England among the nations invites 
us to discharge. Innumerable difliculties appear, however, hitherto to 
have intervened—difliculties partly founded on the basis of church gov- 
ernment settled at the Reformation, and still more in the want of those 
pecuniary resources, without which the most valuable undertakings too 
often languish. Private munificence has at length succeeded in effecting 
what the wants of religion have long hopelessly demanded. The Church 
of England now possesses, under the shadow of Canterbury Cathedral, a 
noble institution, where the missionary spirit may be fostered among her 
clergy, and whence pure and undefiled religion may be expanded over 
the world. 

The new missionary college is founded on the site of the ancient mon- 
asiery which was assigned to Augustine in the year 605 by Ethelbert, 


Archbishop and other Bishops present were received by the Corporation 
of the College in the common room, where they robed. The remainder 
of the congregation, which, owing to the small size of the chapel, was 
continued to about 130, took their places in the chapel. The procession 
from the cominon room consisted of the College officers, the Bishops, and 
Archbishop, attended by his chaplains. The ante-chapel was occupied 
by Lady Mildred Hope, and six or eight ladies. 

“Amoug the congregation were: Bishops—London, Oxford, Brechin, 
Lichtield, Frederickton; Deans— Canterbury, Hereford, Chichester ; 
Archdeacous—Thorp, Harrison, Merriman; a large concourse of clergy, 
and many noblemen and gentlemen. 

The consecration service was read; after which the Holy Communion 
was celebrated by the Archbishop, the Warden readirg the Epistle, and 
the Bishops of London and Lichfield assisting at the administration. The 
alms given at the Offertory amounted to near y £460. 





‘The morning service at the Cathedral commenced at 12 o'clock. Be- 


fore the doors opened the choir was crowded by a vast concourse of la- 


King of Kent. It was dedicated toSt. Peter and St. Paul, and was under | dies and gentlemen; there could not have been less than 600 clergymen 
the Benedictine rule. The mouastery appears to have been designed by | «mong them, uearly all dressed in their academic robes, and who, as they 


its original founder as a place of Royal sepulture. Ethelbert and Augus- | moved up the centre aisle of the Cathedral and passed under the noble 
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coutributors to its grandeur, aud nearly every Sovereign down to the word,” with the well-kuowu treble solo, “How beautiful on the moun 
reign of Edward the Confessor. Indeed, so great was ils influence that | tuins!”’ Dr. Russell, one of the canons, rend the lessons, and the altar ser- 
though from its foundation to the Norman Conquest it acknowledged the | vice was taken by the Dean, Dr. Spry reading the epistie. The Arch- 
coutrol of the mother church, in alter years it refused to do so, and in | bishop thea preached the «ousecration sermon, choosing for his text the 
the eud so far established its side of the quarrel that the archbishop’s | epistle to the Ephesians, clap. 3, verse 10, ‘ To the mteut that now unto 
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Obligato, Mr. Hill. 1st Movemen —* Harold in the Mountains,” 
“melancholy,” “happiness,” & “joy.”’ 24 Movement—“ Pilgrim's 
arch, singing the Evening Hyma.”’ 3d Movement—“ The Ab- 
Tuzzian Mountaineer’s Serenade,” ................... H. Berlioz 
Bolero— Zuaide. Romance Francaise, Madame Sabatier....___ H. Berlioz. 
Adagio et Rondo Pianoforte, from Concerto, Madame Dulcken : : -Mendelssohn. 
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charch the manifold wisdom of God.” His grace was listened to through- 
out with deep attention by the immense congregation assembled in the 
choir, the grand proportions of which added to the solemnity of the ser- 
vice. The amount collected at the Cathedral and chapel was over £900. 
At the close of the service, as already stated, Mr. Ho e received his 
friends at luncheon in the college, and with this the proceedings terminated. 
The founding of this college must have cost Mr. Hope from £30,000 to 
£40,000, but he has reason to feel proud ot a work which has now receiv- 

the whole authority and sanction of the Charch, and which, if the ob- 
jects for which it has been raised are adhered to, will fulfil a lofty mis- 
sion of usefulacss. It may not become as wealthy as that institution 
founded and fostered by Kings and Popes, from the ruins of which it has 
been raised, but resting its security upon the basis of divine truth, it may 
hope to weather the storms beneath which the proud walls of the an- 
cient monasteries, and that of St. Augustine among the nungber, have long 
since crambled into dust. 


mpantiiinimaitie 
THE COLONIAL TRAGEDY. 
A FRAGMENT. 
NOT BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DON CARLOS.” 
(From the John Bull.) 


Scenz I. The Colonial Ofice. Hawes discovered with ahuge mass of papers 
and maps before him. 
Iam not well. Accurséd be the hour 
When first [ left my own purental trade, 
To wallow iu the vat of politics ! 
{ was uo boudsman then. No daily post, 
From four distracted quarters of the globe, 
Perplexed my soul and drove my sleep away ! 
O never more shall come those halcyon days, 
When, free as air, 1 waudered through my halls 
Amidst the odours of ny unctuous toil. 
Now, friend and foe, beset me in my waik— 
Stern Grey demands the latest new dispatch 
From Demerara and Jamaica's sea, 
Aud other places which | know uot of, 
Not beiug skilled in base geography. 
Cold-blooded Russert holds me tor his thrall, 
And aye appeals, amidst the ficrce debate, 
To me tor figures tuuchiug sugar dues, 
Which, as I have not, I mast straight invent. 
Thea, in the house, grim BexTINncK’s eagle eye 
For ever scans me, watching for a swoop ; 
And keen Disraxtt, with his scofliug sneer 
Appals my very soul! That cursed dispatch ' 
How could [ know [| had it ? Forty-three 
Came in that morning from colonial ports, 
Whereof I never even heard the names, 
And how could I discern amongst them all? 
Now, toiny task—heigho! I think ’twere well, 
If, after all, wehanded o'er these isles, 
Or to the Yankee, or the hungering Gaul, 
Cuba is ours, I think—no, no—not Cuba— 
That appertaineth to the Dutch or Dane— 
I mean Bermuda, whereot Shakespeare sung, 
And which is very potent for its rum. , 
Some question will be asked, I kuow, to-night, 
And [must answer. Let me sve the map, 
It should be here, beyond Honduras Bay— 
[Enter Lord Joan Russert.) 

Lord John—Hawks ! 

Hawes— My good Lord ! 

Lord John— I come to tell you, Hawes, 
You'd hardly better play that trick again ! 
Why, what the fiend, man! Was it well in you 
To keep that same dispatch so long concealed, 
Or having kept it, so to give itup? 

Now, by the soul of my great aucestor, 

Who wrenched all Wobura Abbey irom the Church, 
I will not twice pass over such misdeed ! 

Why should they have thee, Hawes, upon the hip t 

Hawes—My Lord—I swear, I did conceal no writ 

Twas bat an Oversigt. My brain was vexed, 
Aud, seeing but a paltry document, 

Filled with complaints, as usual, of starvation, 
Ruin, and disaffection, and what not, 

With some protective hints, which never could 
Meet with approval from the sovereign eye 
Of our beloved Connex, I didbat ~ 
Into the basket shovel the dispatch ; 
Why, whata coil about a colony ! 

~ Lord John—Ay, but it is not with us as before. 
The times crave wary walking. Let me tell thee, 
I do distrust that keen and slippery Pre. 
Last night I watched his eye. He did not bend 
His head approvingly, and made no sign 
When I talked lightly of the mart for slaves. 
I do not like these things ; and therefore, Hawes, 
Be thou prepared to-night. If any ask 
For information touching foreign parts, 
Answer them straight. There’s something in the wind. 
Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind. 
{ Exit Lord John. 

Hawes—“ Auswer them straight !”"—’Tis easy said, I trow 
Ill to the map betimes, and study how 

( Voice from Inner Cabinet)— 

Hawks! 

Hawes— Speak on! | hear. 
Voice— I pray thee, tell me, Hawes, 

Is aught of rum in Demerara made ? 

How much of coffee come there from Ceylon t 

I may be questioned in the House ot Peers ! 
Hawes—Then, to be frank, my lord, I do not know. 
Voice—A pretty Under-Secretary thou ! 

Hawes | aside]—As good as he who holds the upper place! 
Now to my work— 

{ Enter Cierk. } 

Clerk— I crave your gracious pardon. 

But here are twenty sweating messengers, 
Waiting for answers to the last dispatch. 
The packet sails to-night, the seamen all 
Group round the helm, and watch the veering vanes, 
Muttering low curses on the fuud delay. 
While the dull captain— 

Hawes— Fellow! art thou mad ? 
This comes of having poets at the board— 
Let them go sail—I care not ! 

Clerk— But Jamaica! 

I pray you, pardon my uawonted zeal— 
But there are ugly rumours of its state : 
May not Jamaica have one little line ? 
Hawes—N ot one, I tell thee! vanish !—( Exit Cuerx.) 
: O, I hope, 
Britain cares less for sugar than for soap! 





Scene II, The House of Commons. The Speaker in the Chair. Cospen 
addressing the House. 
Therefore, I say, our labourers ought to starve. 
Wherever anything is cheapest bought 
That be our market. If our friends the French, 
Thau whom a kinder, more affectionate, 
Yea, and domestic people donot live, 
an undersell our fellow here at home, 
© their’s our custom! Do not speak to me 
Of want or ruin. Want can never come 
Within the fuctory’s encircling walls, 
Or near our bales of printed calico. 
Let small trades perish. We shall see the time 
When myriad chimuey stacks shall taint the air 


With their rich fragrance, throughout Englaud’s bounds, 
And in the reign of cotton all be blest. 
Talk not to me of Christianity | 
Cheapness, I say, is all and everything 
gh it be bought t »rishe “a 
Though s weeny ato Ey rished paupers’ bones ! 
(Hear! hear! from Brigut, &e.— Enter Hawes.) 
Ist Member—Now in good time, here comes Colonial Hawes! 
Ihavea _< on. Prythee, answer me. 
Is aught determined in this strange dispute 


Between the Judges of Van Diemen’s Land ? 
Hawes—Dispute ! I heard not of it—what dispute ? 
They were at peace, methink, not long ago, 
1st Member—At peace! ‘Tis very strange! They've been at war 
Six months at least— 
Hawes— About the sugar question ? 
1st Member—I pray the honourable member's pardon— 
They grow no sugar in Van Diemen’s Land. 
Hawes—Ay true—I meant molasses. 1 will look— 
’Tis not discreet at present to reveal 
The progress of that feud. 
1st Member— But there’s the Governor— 
What say you, sir, to his uncouth delay ? 
Hawes—Why this—that if delay hath taken place 
It is not well. 
Hume— Another word with you— 
1s justice there administered or not ? 
Hawes—I cannot tell. 
Hume— Not tell ? 
Hawes— I cannot, sir ; 
I have no knowledge of the state of justice 
Or anything that may be doing there. 
Hume—This is a case of plain and gross neglect. 
Why, I have letters rampant on the point, 
And yet no word hath reached the government ! 
Gladstone—It would, I think, be right desirable 
That certain information should be laid 
Before the house, of any news that may 
Occur to ministers about the Cape. 
Hawes—Such news there are, but not as yet matured, 
To-morrow I shall answer as to this. 
2d Member—As to Hong-Kong 2? 


Hawes— To-morrow. 

3d Member— Demerara ! 
Hawes—To-morrow. 

4th Member— Malta ? 

Hawes— in the name of heaven ! 


Am I the Atlas that supports the world ? 
5th Member—But one word more—Mauritius— 
Hawes— I am lost! 
My brain is whirling like a potter’s wheel ! 
Lord John (aside )— 
He’s breaking down! (Aloud )—I think this is not fair! 
Thereforei move the Speaker leave the chair ! 
(Much laughter, and the scene closes.) 


Se 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


We copy fromthe pages of the Evening Mirror a speoch made by Mr. 
C. Edwards Lester at the recent annual dinner of the Literary Fund 
Society in London. Mr. Lester was lately United States Consul at Genoa, 
and was called up on this occasion by Lord Clifford coupling his health 
with a toast to the “ Literary and Scientific men of Foreigu countries.” — 


My Lord Duke, My Lords and Gentlemen, That so humble a person 
as myself should respond to so great and humane a sentiment as the one 
which closed the eloquent speech of the hon. and gallant baronet who 
has just sat down, needs some explanation. When I came into the room 
I had no idea of saying a word ; I had only congratulated myself on being 
admitted to the presence of the gifted writers of England; and could I, 
from all the world, have chosen the place where I would pass the even- 
ing, | would have chosen this Hall, where the great, the good, and the 
noble have assembled to night to sympathize with the struggles and the 
sufferings of the children of genius in every part of the world, (cheers.) 
And even now that I find myself on my feet, my better judgment tells 
me that I should have no right to attempt to speak the gratitude of the 
Literary and Scientific men of foreign countries for the honor done then 
here, it there were any one of them preseat who would respond to so 
touching and generous a sentiment. 

A little while ago [ was pressed so earnestly to speak that I felt I 
could not with courtesy refuse. In thinking what I should say, it oceur- 
red to me that I might make a hit, as it is called, with one observation. 
But the right hon. and learned Judge cpposite to me (Mr. Barou Parke) 
has run oft with my idea, although [ still claim the credit of it. I was 
going to say something about the stability of the Commonwealth of Let- 
ters: (hear) for in times like these, when all things human, and if we 
may believe what the Times newspaper of to-day says of Rome, every- 
thing that has been called divine, seems to be sliding from its foundation; 
(laughter and cheers;) when fagitive princes are chasing each other over 
the continent, aud governments, and even society itself are dissolving at 
the touch of a world-wide revolution, it isa matter of satisfaction to us, 
and to the learned men of all countries who will hear of your proceediug 
where they dwell, thatthere is one Republic that is sate; the first that 
was ever tounded in this world, aud the last that will ever be destroyed ; 
(cheers ;) arepublic in which has been numbered all the great aud good 
mento whom the world has been indebted, fromthe early patriarchs of 
literature, Moses and Job, and Confucius and Vlato, down to Hiram and 
James aud allthe gifted men who have poured the light of their genius 
over England, and are now rallying to save hier from destruction. (loud 
cheers.) I now say that Lallude to the great, the indivisible, the eternal 
Commonwealth of Learning; (cheers;) a Republic which has never dis- 
puted about the form of its Government; which has never raised a ques- 
tion of succession: which has never quarrelled about legislation: which has 
never had an interregnum, nor even a Provisioual Government, nor a Com- 
mittee of Public Satety to quell its disturbances or administer its affairs, 
(cheers and laughter.) 

It has been engaged in better business. This Commonwealth has al- 
ways cared more tor substance than forms. It has always been united 
on essential points—poiuta ao clear and grand that there’s no one of its 
members that does notsee them, and love them, and act on them. (cheers.) 
That the scholar’s mission is to ditfuse among mankiud the light of liberty 
and truth—to iuspire veneration for the God of the universe, and love for 
all his creatures—and amidst all the toil and bustle of a working and a 
suffering life, to point the eye of his humbler brother to a better life to 
come. (applause.) Such have been, and such will be, the objects our 
Commonwealth keeps in view, and therefore it must be immortal (cheers. ) 
It seems improper and unbecoming of so obscure aud 80 unworthy a 
cultivator of letters to be a speaker in this assembly. (No! no!) L was told 
that the distinguished Ambassador of the country of which I have the ho- 
nour to be a citizen, would be here this evening; and [am sure that a 
historian who has so ably illustrated the annals of his own country, and 
been so usetul a contributor to the early colonial history of Britain would 
have met here the warmest reception, and represented not only the learn- 
ing but the heart of his countrymen. (cheers.) Lest it should be thought 
I have taken upon me voluntarily this office, let me say, that I have been 


but once before, and that a thousand miles off, (laughter,) in consenting 
to represent one feeling, one lraternal feeling, among the authors of Ame- 
rica, for the authors of Great Britain. If I could call up before you one 
of five and twenty writers I might name, who dwell beyond the blue sea 
that divides us, to tell you how we felt tothe land of our fathers, (cheers, ) 
how Americans feel towards this Institution, in whose beneficence some 
of them, I have reason to believe, have participated, some words of fire 
should be struck off to-night that would make this fine old hall echo to 
the shout of literary brotherhood that must one day bind our hearts toge- 
ther, (prolonged and enthusiastic cheering. ) 

The object contemplated by your Institution is one of the purest and 
noblest man ever conceived, to relieve the sufferings of those gifted men 
into whose hearts the God of Light has breathed the inspiration that be- 
longs to the higher order of intelligence, but who in the devoted work of 
redeeming the lost millions of earth, have been left, like the Son of Man, 
with no place to lay their heads (cheers); on such a mission what angel 
would not have been proud to go? (Cheers.) Literature is a very preca- 
rious profession at best; from the early days of the earth’s history, when 
blind old Homer, to get his bread, went singing scraps of the flind (under 
less favourable circumstances than our friends have done to-night) under 
the walls of half a score cities which afterwards fought tor the honour of 
having given him birth, down to the garret of Chatterton and honest Tom 
Steele (cheers), authors have been a marvellously hungry and destitute 
set of men. (Cheers and laughter.) Now it seems to me, that an Insti- 
tution whose object is to compensate for the lack of that ordinary pru- 
dence which more calculating men abound in, is a society which attempts 
in some humble manner to emulate the beneticence of Heaven, whose in- 
spiring light goes softly and kindly stealing into every corntield of Europe 
and jungle of India, that warms the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and 
visits with healing influence every broken heart. The delicacy with 


lite, like trae benevolence, is attended by no Hourish of trumpets. The 
world kuows uot what you do; but the suffering scholar knows it—and 
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his beneficent Father in Heaven knows it, and that is enough, (Loud 
cheers.) 

It is very late, gentlemen, and I think we ought not to waste any of 
our time in clapping. ([Cheers.] It don’t disturb me, but it uses up the 
time and this seems to me bad economy. [Cheers and laughter.] Yes, [ 
feel that in saying a few words in reply to the toast proposed, | am doing 
a wrong to the authors of all countries, but particularly of America, 
whom | honour and love, and who could more worthily represent that 
Republic to which I have the honour to belong in a very humble capacity, 
But there is another consideration which oppresses me still more. I wag 
surprised in coming here this evening—l might have anticipated it all, but 
with the thoughtlessness that belongs to some authors, I forgot it—that | 
should be brought into the presence, not ouly of some of the r.ost learned 
nobles of England, whom J honour for the great deeds of their fathers, 
and for their own devotion to letters, but into the presence of some of 
those writers whom I have worshipped from afar over the sea, as my fa- 
thers and teachers wheu I was a boy. [Cheers] For in college days | 
was, despite all present evidence to the contrary, a drilled through 
the rhetoric and logic of the Right Rev. ay weeps who sits opposite 
me, [cheers and laughter, ] and had I then been told that ata future day 
I should have been admitted even as a stranger, into his presence, it 
would have inspired me with an enthusiasm for his name over those dry 
vages—dry as I then thought them, but not since—which as a boy | 
so ee by heart, only to discover their meaning too late to make 
ine good at anything which requires either reason or eloquence.— 
(Cheers. } 

There was another name I learned to utter with those of Shakespeare 
and Scott, and afterwards to love almost, if not quite as well. Like oth- 
ers who have paid some attention to letters, I had groped blindly through 
the Medieval age, till Hallam had shed over it the light of his genius 
{cheers.] But with that great work in my hands I went as confidently 
through the labyrinths of the Dark Ages, as | followed a father guide 
through the trackless forests of my native land. So did I cling to the 
skirts of Hallam; and while I have been attempting, for six yeurs, to de- 
cypher on the spot the inscriptions engraven on the ruins of Italy, L have 
found him my best guide. He has written about them with the heart of 
a lover and the head of asage. And I now thank God in the earnestness 
of my heart—and this you will not calla trick of speaking, you would 
insult the genuineness of my feelings if you did—that I am permitted to 
come and lay the tribute of my gratitude at the feet of my historical father 
{loud and long cheers. 

In rambling through the caves of Carrara, where Michael Angelo saw 
the statue of David in a rejected block of marble, it was evident that his 
mission lay in showing what genius could create out of stone. At seemed 
to me, too, that the mission of the great historian, so beautifully illustrated 
in this case, was to show what genius could create out of darkness. 
(Cheers). For though the Dark Ages, before that book was written, an 
italian critic said, “ a flood of light has streamed so broad and clear on 
our Medieval history, from the pen of Hallam’s genius, that ever after we 
may call that hitherto chaoti> period the light ages.” He_ has conducted 
the student of history through the dark ages, as Galileo led future astron- 
omers through the untravelled passages of the skies, which the Almighty 
had never betore opened to the telescope. (Cheers). 

But I have already spoken too long, although I have not yet said what 
I rose to utter. (Go on, goon). I will, and stop too, as quick as 1 can 
well manage to do it, for the warm hospitality with which | have been 
received, has quite put every idea of a speech out of my head, and left 
me nothing but my Soars to give you. (Cheers.) You must excuse me for 
talking as I would if L were at the er board of a company of old 
friends whom I had just rejoined after a long separation—tor in no assem- 
bly and in no home of Baghed, have I ever been able to feel like a stran- 
ger. (loud cheers). 

It has been with no little surprise that I have heard so many speakers 
this evening allude to that “ 10th of April” (laughter.) No future histo- 
rian will be likely to say much about it, 1 fancy. 1n the midst of the 
convulsions that are shaking other thrones to dust, England is sale what- 
ever becomes of her throne! The world can never dispense with her 
agency in civilizing mankind; her commerce and her literature are in- 
struments God himself has appointed for emancipating the world. All 
that is true, and just, and generous in these islands will live. Thoseappal- 
ling changes that have taken place on the continent were int vitable, for 
neither governments nor legislations marched with the progress of svciety. 
The wave that swept away the institutions of France dashed agaist pu- 
tril masses of corruption—it found French human nature there; here tt 
found Anglo-Saxon Seon nature—and I take it there is a considerable 
distinction between them, (cheers and laughter.) There is one conserva- 
tive principle which lies at the bottom of Anglo-Saxon character, which 
hus always saved Eugland—it is still able to do it—it is revereuce lor law 
and order, because nothing but law and order can prove any etfectual sute- 
guard to liberty of person and liberty of conscience. This principle bh 3 
animated her literature in every age. Here the Press is not ouly free, 
but, fur the most part, itis under the control of scholars—ot men who be- 
lieve in progress—who fix no limits to future civilization, and whose 
hearts are with the coming age. They will guide England through the 
fature as they have led her through the past (cheers): yes, in their hands 
England is safe (loud cheers). His Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin in- 
timated—and I will not try to quote his words, for fear 1 might dim their 
lustre—that such was the spirit of the British nation, that the long de- 
scended nobles of England were not content to repose on the laurels of 
their ancestors. It was a great satisfaction for me to feel its truth, and to 
know that nothing commands so much veneration in England, as gevi us 
and virtue, in whatever rank they may be found. A nobility that enters 
the common field of achievement and deserves the thanks of their country 
—that leads the way in what contributes to the glory and prosperity of a 
great people, have something to repose on that can withstand any shock 
—such men are “the natural nobility of earth” (loud cheers)—Some- 
thing of that kind I seem to see here, where nobles are authors and authors 
are nobles (loud cheers). . 

But before [ sit dowa I have arequest to make of your Grace. It 
should be your Grace’s pardon for having 8o long abused your courtesy 4 
my desultory remarks. But hoping this may be grauted without — 
petition, (cheers) [ beg to be allowed to do something that may bring the 
authors of America nearer home to your hearts and your sympathies—to 
forward on my return—for [am on this Island only as a bird of Pees 
flying over it—an otfering—I will not say how large it will be, but it shal 
be a hearty one—from some of the literary men of America for this insti- 
tution. I trust your Grace may be satisfied that however I may. have 
misrepresented the eloquence of American authors, (cheers) I have —_ 
but feeble justice to their feelings when I assure you that they feel, : 7” 
in anything that is great and noble and good in Bugland, they us wi 
right to share as brethren. And after all, who was Shakspeare ? see 
ancestors were all living together then, and together they went a. 
his plays (cheers.) Until our history began in America, tt belongs be onl 
land, and England’s to us as well as you. And no man worthy i wee 
borne in either couutry will ever clap the torch to that beautitu a wae 
of harmony between the two countries that God intended to vaise we st 
man ought never to defile. What British or American writer — ae 
the Ephesian wretch who made himself immortal by laying - * a y 
fubric in ashes? (Loud cheering.) Theadbare penny 2 line Fa, es ee 
ladies of quality, needy adventurers, and id genus omne have on hoy ; 
been supposed to represent the feelings of the mother and be = » Le 
us represent ourselves. Let us know each other better, and who can say 


we may not some day come to like each other better than we expected. 


Nothing sanctifies all our better feelings 50 much as doing good together. 
h heartily extended towards such a 


What humble agency I have will be t , . 
consumiation ; and with the permission of your Grace, oe meee 7° 
are proud to call your friends around this festive board, ; P * ore Inet aq 
with the blessings of God, to forward from some of the riends o aed 
ture in America, during the year, an otfering—such as it 7 a : _ 
that in everything England oes that’s above praise, we do Tee ' oa 
have aclaim to be admitted as your younger brothers (great applause.) 


——— 





THE WORKING CLASSES OF PARIS. 


It is the ambition of France to be the world’s guide aud her ao 
be the world’s warning. Her aspirations are fulfilled in effect, ro vet 
in a form far other than self-will and self-idolatry had ryt we Mf i 
there is nothing unreasouable in the opinion that France “> - 4 a 
mistress of science, and taste, and of arts, and should give the = hes 
pulse and the last touch to the ever new work of oa sage omg 
civilization. Since the glorious cities of antiquity fell in the dus 3 met 
has nowhere been @ fairer creatiou of society, or a more Ps . . 
emblem of national unity and greatness, than the capital . sapaned 
Whether as the throne of an ancient and hallowed dynasty an -_ _ 
of a refined and gorgeous Court, or the forum of a youthfal a6 
euine republic, or as the centre of av ictorious empire, or as the wex nel 
tible source of brilliant novelties in every department of human inve ao 
Paris enjoys the wnextorted homuge of the world’s admiration. oe 
outwaad form and circumstances betit her inward ideal. Her pataces, 
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per gardens, her theatres, her galleries of art, her interminable avenues’ 
her transparent atmosphere, and her cheerful suburbs, are such as a 
reat monarch, conqueror, or people might choose from all the world to 
oceup and eunoble. Meanwhile, the genius of the people, as if disdain- 
ingso humble an abode and a work so unworthy of its powers, still rises 
w higher thoaghts, aud dreams of an imaginary greatness surpassing all 
it has done. Yet the result of this insatiable ambition, and the end of 
these brilliant successes, is that Paris exhibits, not for the first time, nor 
yet for the last, the most lamentable of spectacles, the most miserable and 
‘total of downfals. — ees ee 
Without inquiring too deeply into the secret of this fatality, or pro- 
nouncing too contideutly on the moral lesson it conveys, we see at least 
aciue to the misfortunes of Paris in the immediate antecedents of the 
yresent disasters. The revolution of February, the rontinual tumults 
that have since raged over the infant republic, and the civil war of the 
last four days, are the work of a vast class of unemployed men. Reck- 
oniug the workmen employed in the aleliers nationaux, and the various 
jublic works commenced for the occasion, together with the Garde Mobile 
adroitly detached trom the restof the class, there appear to be in Paris 
nearly 150,000 men utterly unable to maintain themselves and their fami- 
lies by regular in ustry in ordinary employments. Many of these are 
rather boys than men, but on a very moderate calculation these 150,000 
are the greater moiety of the male population of Paris. For these four 
months they have been paid for carrying muskets, for wheeling earth to 
and fro, for making uniforms, in fine for doing nothing of real utility, and 
for contributing not oue rag of clothing to the human race in its peaceful 
and normal condition, The greater part of the population of Paris, re- 
presented by those 150,000 men, has been simply an incumbrance on the 
eurth—telluris inutile pondus, doing nothing for their keep, but compla- 
ceutly devouring the food, and wearing the clothes, and dwelling in the 
houses, produced, woven, and built, by honest, hard-working, ill-paid 
men. For four mouths this great muliitude has flourished in a tyrauni- 
cal usurpation and aristocratical independence, as if fruges consumere nati ; 
as if Paris was their palace, France oe farm, and the provincials their 
tepants and serfs. Knormous additional taxes have beeu laid on the 
whole people to support the upstart multitude that lorded it in the me- 
tropolis. The whole intelligence of the country resented this unconsci- 
ouble and intolerabie tyranny, which it knew must one day have an end. 
The rulers of the republic have temporized with the destroyer as long 
asthey could. When the treasury was exhausted, and the patience of 
the public was also worn out, it became necessary to deal with the evil. 
The attempt has almost cost Paris destruction. 
Now, it is not a fact, nor is it reasonable to believe, that these 150,000 
mvu, uuder whatever name they may receive the pay of the State, are 
allidle, worthless, uaprincipled freebooters. It is not to be supposed 
that the majority of a great and enlightened metropolis are so utterly ig- 
norait or depraved. The truth is, these 150,000 men, or at least. the ma- 
jority of them, cannot get employment. There you have the key to this 
yeir of calamities and wonders. Paris has nut work for half its popula- 
tion. Idleness aud hunger fed the growing agitation of last winter, kiu- 
did the ambition ot political adventurers, sounded the tocsin of reform, 
gathered the provincial meetings, demanded the fatal banquet, mauned 
the barricades, compelled Louis Puitirre to abdicate, established the 
Republic, aud cousigued Frauce for years to miseries unspeakable, in- 
conceivable, yet to be revealed. The third and hitherto bloodiest revolu 
tion of France, with all its European consequences, is only a develope- 
meut of that general disaster which filled our own country with depres- 
sivl, iusolyeucy and want. Our share in the crisis has been recorded in 
the Share-list, the Gazette, the rate-book, und in many a private tale of 
wisfortune. France shows her portion in the sufferings of the age more 
emphatically and dlinvantarietioaly set forth in revolution and civil war. 
Nor is it difficult to discover why Paris groans under so prodigious a 
muss of inactive aud unproductive labour. Its splendour, its refinement, 
its luxury, its vanity, its ambition, its jealousy, have produced this intes- 
tine foe. Those 150,000 men have been generally employed either in 
works of luxury and tase, or in public works of uo real utility. Trade 
fligs, and the revenue fails; the thousand and one articles of Paris manu- 
fucture—clocks, bronzes, bijouterie, marqueterie, vases, trinkets, carvings, 
engravings, dresses, embroidery, paper hangings, furniture, are no longer 
indemaud; the fortifications are fiuished, the railways are suspended or 
worked at slow time, and forthwith a hundred thousand men, from the 
tastelul designer to the rade “ nayvie,” are thrown out of employment. 
Waat can they do? We saw how they were living on their earnings for 
mouth after month, and how uniformly the withdrawals from the Saving 
Bauk exceeded the deposits towards the end of last year. As every 
weakness in nature breeds its own vermin, there are not wanting silly 
creatures with a certain sort of sophistry who could persuade the unem- 
ployed into the egregious fallacy that the State should find them work 
aud pay them good wages. Hence the rapid developmentof Communism 
i Paris last year. Hence the revolution effected by Communists. Hence 
its Communist chiefs. Hence the costly experiments of industrial or- 
ganization, the solemn foolery of the Luxembourg, the delirious nouseuse 
of Louis Blanc, and hence a new insurrection which takes for its cry, 
“The Social and Democratic Republic.” ; 
The insurrection has been suppressed. The wolves have been burnt 
out of their coverts and driven into the country. But the difficulty re- 
muins, for its causes still exist, and defy artillery and dragoons. Trade 
still flags, and the terror which last February aggravated the existing 
evils of the commercial crisis, and withdrew what little employment 
there was, is only increased by the terrible events of the present day. 
There are still those 150,000 meu,armed or unarmed, but equally doing 
nothing, and equally dependent on the State. If they have been deci- 
mated in the receut straggle, still 130,000 remain. How are they to be 
employed!) When it was lately proposed to set them at task work, 
thousuuds of skilled artisans replied that they could not procure bread for 
their families ou the pittance they would get ou these hard conditions. 
They could not compete with hardy rustic labourers. The State how- 
ever had no congenial work to give them. Again, the railroads, though 
untinished, will not yield au early profit on the outlay, and ask for capi- 
tal which is not forthcoming. Geueral Cavaiguac has not solved the 
| se social enigma. Neither he nor any oue can tell Paris how a city of 
uxury and elegance, that consumes the produce of industrious provinces, 
and ouly contributes in return the superiluities, the follies, aud the vices 
of idleaess and wealth, can maintain its multitules in a time of stagna- 
tion, lusecurity, and distrust. Eveniu the midst of the insurrection the 
National Assembly is obliged to vote au extraordinary grant to maintain 
the fumished belligerents, and procure the neutrality of the mass. The 
very day the dictator stepsinto his arduous post he is obliged to continue 
the erroneous policy which he was called to extinguish.— Times. 
ee 
, THe Steamer Hiperst1a.—Suach of our readers as may be in possession 
o! the fact will have been gratilied to hear of the fortunate escape which 
this fiae vessel made just previous to her arrival in this port trom her late 
voyage. Incoming round Ireland her commander took the north pas- 
Suge, and when off the Calf of Man. owing to the thick fog that prevailed 
—which those who observed it in this town will remember as oue of ex- 
~ ey Jensity—she took the ground, and lay five hours before she 
lierah eta off. 1 he follow ing account of the accident is from the Manx 
f Saturday last; and it will be seen that not ouly is Capt. Shan- 
Hon acquitted of all blame in the matter, but great praise is given to him 
or the prudence and care which he exercised in his difficult and trying 
Situation: — An accident which might have been attended with lament- 
able results, occurred on the evening of Tuesday last. The steamship 
Hibernia, homeward bound from New York, had passed through the North, 
Clannel, aud was runuing for Liverpool in athick fog. Capt. Shannon 
itdged from his course that he must be to the westward of the Calf of 
Man, but not feeling it secure to rely altogether upon that judgment, he 
Trequently stopped the eugines in order to get correct soundings, and 
when in the act of getting a cast of the lead, about halt-past six o'clock, 
she drifted on the Calf stem oa. As she had no way upon her the con- 
Cussion Was extremely slight, still it was sufficient to alarm the passen- 
ere, particularly the female portion of them. The captain instantly or- 
pred the well to be sounded, when the carpenter announced the wel- 
°me intelligence that there was no increase of water. The fog must 
Pty ae of the most dense description, as Mr. Connal, of Mount Gawne, 
scree ahaa says, that at the time the Hibernia ran on he was pulling 
me 4 Sound to the Calf, accompanied by some ladies, and the obscu- 
an “ ; = land was suv perfect that although both he and his boat s 
minete ye 1 acqu tinted with every nook and corner of the Calf, they 
* - 18 anding, aud it was onl by the voices of the people on shore 
panies were able to reach it. faving been informed by some of the 
fy rated. from the divers ha were at work on the wreck of a 
shenaeae tha = sauk ou the -s f some twelve months ago, that a large 
00 it wa as as aore, Mr. Connal instantly proceeded to her, but in doing 
the ‘dee necessary to follow ev ery curve and sinuosity of the coast, for at 
oo _e f half'a dozen yards it was entirely invisible. On reaching 
paren — he fouad her as we have described. The appearance of a per- 
Pt ate d with the locality, and a knowledge of where they were, 
muc to restore tranquility, The Hibernia went on go nearly at 
After remaiuii g 


OW wat-r that the tide did nut ebb from her a foot. 
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about five hours she floated off, without apparently receiving any damage, 
and proceeded on her passage to Liverpool. The ebb tide which at tall 
and change runs with fearful rapidity in the neighbourhood of the Calf, 
had swept her imperceptibly to the northward, and as the land was invisi- 
ble the course could not be altered so as to counteract its influence. No 
shadow of blame attaches to Captain Shannon; on the contrary, he is en- 
titled to the highest praise for prudence, for had he been ruaning at even 
half speed, from the nature of the coast, the catastrophe must have beeu 
a fatal one. She strack immedia’ely under Bushel’s-house, a spot well 
known to all who visit King Shepherd’s dominions. If proof were want- 
ing that human foresight on this eventful evening was unavailing, we 
have only to add that within an hour of the Hibernia being off, the Wind- 
sor, of Liverpool, trom Belfast, ran on shore a few yards trom the same 
spot. We have not heard what damage she sustained, but believe it was 
unimportant. She did uot remain aground, but merely struck and bouud- 
ed off.” —Liverpool Courier. 
SS ee 


Navy. 
Portrsmoutu, June 29. 


Sir Cuartes Napier’s Squaproy.—Sir Charles has returned to this 
port and re-hoisted his tlag ou board the St. Vincent. There is uow no 
doubt bat that Sir Charle; has been selected to sueceed Sir William Par- 
ker in the Mediterranean command. 

[We find the above appoiutment generally ramoured in the London pa- 
pers, and drawing from many of them severe comments on its inappro 
priateness. Sir Charles is well known as a gallant and dashing oflicer, 
but he is also equally well known as a man of strong political bias; and 
is probably lacking in that discretion aud pradence which should be a 
sine qué non iu the admiral on the Mediterranean station. We confess we 
should rather see him in command of the Channel Squadron, escorting 
Her Majesty to Dublin or elsewhere, than entrusted with the question of 
peace or war, as he might be if commanding in the Mediterranean. Were 
we at war with any naval power, Sir Charles is the man for a dash at the 
enemy. 

The squadron alluded to, which is now ready, or nearly ready, 
at Portsmouth, will consist of the following ships :—S¢. Vincent, 120, 
Captain Dacres (flag of Sir Charles); Caledonia, 120, Captain T. R. Car- 
ter; Prince Regent, 92, Captain Martin; Powerful, 84, Captain the 
Hou. R. 8S Dundas, C.B.; Blenheim, 56, (screw), Captain Horatio Austen, 
C.B.; Amphion, 36 (screw); Captain Williams; Dragon, steam-frigate, 
Captain W.H. Hall; Z'weed, 18, Commander Lord Francis Russell; Pilot, 
16, Commander Lyons; Frolic, 16, Commander Vansittart; Helena, 16, 
Commander G. W. Smith; and Reynard (screw), 8, to be commissioned 
by Commander P. Cracroft. This cruise, we are informed, will be more 
for the purpose of testing the efficacy of screw line-of-battle or block 
ships, than for any other “experimental” purpose, and with this object 
the Blenheim will be tried under all possible circumstances. 


— 


PMiscellancous tems. 


We regret to hear that the great apostle of the temperance movement, 
Father Mathew, is yeta martyr pecauiarily to the cause. In a letter 
he communicates the distressing fuct that not a shilling of the pension 
(£300 a-year) granted to him by the Goverament can be appropriated to 
lis own use: it having been assigned to pay a premium of lusurance on 
his life for £6,000,—the amount of the balance of a debt which he had 
contracted iu his zeal to promote the temperance principle. 

Tue Lamecicurer Supersepep —An indivilual in Leeds has propound- 
ed a plan whereby all the lampsin a town may be simultaneously lighted 
and extinguished without the intervention of lamplighters. The ageut by 
which it is proposed to do this is electricity, conveyed by a single con- 
tinuous wire to every lamp. 

Comprtimentary Beyerit ro Mr. Macreapy.—Before her Majesty's 

pleasure was known in reference to the representatiun announced to 
take place on the 10thof the month at Drary-lane Theatre, a requisition 
addressed to Mr. Macready was in course of siguature, and had already 
received, among other uames, those of Lords Lansdowne, Clanricarde, 
Fitzhardinge, Ellesmere, Chesterfield, Campbell, Douro, Morpeth, Nu- 
gent,and Dudley Stuart; Count d’Orsay; Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart.; Messrs. Sheil, M.P.; Stanfield, R.A. ; Hawes, M.P.; Charles 
Dickens; Maclise, R.A. ; Cobden, M.P.; Milner Gibson, M.P.; Fonblan- 
que; Ewart, M.P.; W. J. Fox, M.P. Forster; Bowring, M.P.; R. M. 
Milnes, M.P.; Thomas Carlyle, Henry Hallam, Charles Young, Charles 
Kemble, Kenyon, Proctor, Altred Tennyson, &c. The requisition was to 
the following effect :—“ The undersigned, having learnt that itis Mr. 
Macready’s intention to visit the United States in the autumn, previous 
to his final retirement from the stage, beg to express to him their earnest 
wish that, before he leaves England, he will appear in one of the charac- 
ters of that national drama to which he has rendered such essential ser- 
vices. ™ 

A Map Ecepsant.—On Saturday, June 17, a painful feeling was ex- 
cited in Liverpool by a report that the stupendous elephant Rajah, at the 
Zoological-gardens, had become outrageously mad, had destroyed two 
men, and was in the act of demolishing the house in which he was locat- 
ed. On learning the ramour we immediately proceeded to the gardens, 
where Mr. J. Atkins, with his usual courtesy, expressed his willingness 
to give every information respecting the unfortunate accident which had 
that morning taken place, but which had been, as usual, greatly exagger- 
ated. The tacts of the occurrence were these :—On Saturday morning, 
about 10 o’clock, Richard Howard, the keeper ot the elephant, was in 
the dea with Rajah. Oue of the holiday visitors from some of the neigh- 
bouring towns was in the house watching the manceuvres of the animal, 
who, having in some way or other displeased his keeper, was struck by 
him. Rajah reseuted the blow, struck the man to the ground, and, crush- 
ing him with one of his feet, broke almost every rib in his body. The 
strauger immediately gave the alarm, but it was too late—poor Howard 
had ceased to live. Our readers have already been informed that Mr. At- 
kins, the proprietor of the gardens, died but a few days ago, and that the 
management had devolved upon his sons, Mr. J. and Mr. EB, Atkins. The 
melaucholy circumstance was immediately communicated to them. It 
was instantly determined that the animal should be destroyed. Mr. J. 
Atkins waited upon the mayor, and received from him an introduction to 
the commanding oflicer of the district, who, at the request of Mr. Atkins, 
immediately despatched a company of Rifles from the barracks for the 
purpose of destroying the elephant. 

ju the mean time several medical men had been consulted, including 
Dr. O’Donuell, and Messrs. Owen and Cooper, surgeons, with the view of 
adiniuistering poison to the auimal. Two ounces of prussic acid and 25 
grains of aconite (monk’s-hood) were admiuistered in buns and treacle. 
For a few minutes Rajah betrayed symptoms of sickness, but no other 
etfect was visible, and he appeared soon after to recover his usual health 
and activity. After the lapse of three-quarters of an hour it was deemed 
advisable to despatch him by shooting him. The house was ordered tu 
be cleared of all save the soldiers, 12 of whom presented their arms. 
Rajah turned round when he saw the rifles presented at him, but on 
again presenting a fair view for a shot the pieces were discharged. and 
he reeled, utteringat the same timea loud growl. Twelve other soldiers 
immediately took the places of those who had fired, and, presenting their 
pieces, fired at the first fair opportunity. This brought the animal to the 
ground. Another body of soldiers entered the house, but it was found a 
vital place had been touched, and one of the most maguificent elephants 
in Europe, whose docility and intelligence had been the theme of admir- 
ation, was dead. After the melancholy accident, the elephant betrayed 
no symptoms of restlessness. He was tractable and quiet as usual, and 
the ramour that he had gone mad was without the shghest foundation. 
He had been for about a dozen years in the possession of Mr. Atkins, who 
paid 8002. for him when but very young, and his value at the time he was 
shot must have considerably exceeded 1,000/.—Liverpool Albion. 

Haymarket THeatre.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert have signitied 
their intention of honouring Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean’s benefit on the 3d 
of July with their presence. 

Tue Sippons Memortat.—On being informed of the completion of the 
statue of Mrs. Siddons, about to be placed in Westminister Abbey, His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert immediately sent a contribution of 251. 
towards the erection of the monument. 

The Sydney papers of the 31st January, received by the last mail, relate 
that the natives of St. Christoval in September last murdered three English 
missionaries, and devoured their bodies. Some English attendants on the 
missionaries escaped to New Grenada, in the ship Anonyme, which 
brought the news to Sydney. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN Westminster Ausky.—The Dean and Chapter o! 
Westminster deserve very great praise for the recent alterations in th: 
Abbey. It is hardly like the same place. The north transept is open to 
the south, and the south to the north; and when you stand in Poets’ 
Coruer, by the graves of Garrick and Johns» and mouuments of Shak 
peare aud Gay, you can sec Flaxman’s Lord Mansfield, Bacon's Lord 
Chatham, aud Chuntrey’s statue of George Cauning, in the transept on the 




















other side of the choir. Formerly, you could see nothing more than an 
incongruous screen very little better than ornamental boarding. Then 
the old stalls and seats have been removed ; new canopies were erected, 
in capital taste, carrying on the style and character of the Aymer de Va- 
lence monument; the organ placed on one side; and the great west win- 
dow made visible from the choir. By these alterations, one thousand 
additional seats have been obtained. But this is not all. The windows 
in the south transept and Poets’ Corner have been filled with stained 
glass, in an early and good style, by Messrs. Ward and Nixon. The 
great upper light is a marygold window of exquisite shape; beneath is 
an open arcade, with three double lights—and beneath that is a row of 
six lights. All are filled with stained glass, and each compartment is 
complete in itself. The colours are rich—the rubies and blues wonder- 
fully so. The designs, too, are good. Other works are in progress. The 
Dean and Chapter are about to restore to the places from which the 
were stolen two emblazoned brouze escutcheons from the tomb of Ed- 
ward IIL. and a bronze wreath from the tomb of Henry VII. These 
have been returned by the repenting individuals, or executors of parties 
that must have torn them from these royal monuments. Another pen iten 
pilferer has lately sent to the Dean a slice taken some years ago from the 
royal coronation chair. 


Increase IN THE VALUE OF Five Pictures.—At the sale of the collec- 
tion of pictures formed by the late W. Wells, Esq., a picture, the head of 
a female, with a basket of eggs in her lap and two pigeons in her hand, 
by the French painter Greuze, and considered to be the finest prodaction 
of that artist in this country, was bought by the Marquis of Hertford for 
750 guineas. This same picture, in the collection of the late Mr. Wilkin- 
sou, was sold by auction in 1828 for 245 guineas; the auctioneer on that 
occasion stating the purchaser would receive with the picture Greuze’s 
original receipt for 150 louis d’ors [150/. sterling), the price paid the 
artist by Mr. Wilkinson on receiving the picture from the easel.—London 
Observer. 


Government Pensions ron Mertr.—The Queen has approved of the 
following pensions :—£ 200 a-year to Mr. William Carleton, the celebrat- 
ed novelist and illustrator of [rish life, manners and character; £100 per 
annum to the sisters of the late Professor M‘Callagh, whose fame as a 
mathematician sheds a lustre upon Ireland; to Mr. James Sheridan 
Knowles, £200 per annum ; and J. C. Adams, Esq., the astrouomer and 
discoverer of the planet, £200 per anuum. Sheridan Knowles, we regret 
to notice, is in bad health, al it is probable that he will be compelled 
to pass the ensuing winter in Madeira. 


The obituary of the Birmingham Journal records the death of James 
Watt, Esq., the last surviving son of the illustrious improver of the steam- 
engine, in his 80th year. His name wil! long be remembered in associa- 
tion with that of the late Mr. Boulton; as they were for nearly half a 
century successfally engaged in carrying out those inventions and im- 
provements by which the genius of his father was immortalised. 


Dearu or Prince Ligcutenstein.—Prince Liechtenstein has died in 
consequence of the wound which he received at Vicenza, and which at 
the time appeared a very slight one. He was the youngest of the seven 
sons of the late Field Marshal Liechtenstein, six of whom served in the 
army. 


Panama Rattway.—The following advertisement appears in the Paris 
Journal La Presse of the 16th June, showing that a new Company had 
been formed in Paris for carrying out the above-named enterprise, though 
with what prospect of success it is difficult to jadge. The state of affaira 
in France is scarcely favourable for the subscription required. The trans- 
lation of this advertisement, clumsy enough, is copied into London papers, 
and trom them we take it. 

According to a decision, taken in Paris on the 14th of June, 1848, by His Excel- 
lency M. M, Mosquera, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of New 
Granada, in France, on execution of a resolution of the Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs of that Republic, dated at Bogota on the 6th of April, 1848, in the name of the 
Government of the said Republic, it is ordered as follows :— _ . : 

Article 1. The Company established for the construction of a Railway from the 
Pacific to the Adantic Ocean, over the Isthmus of Panama, must deliver in our 
hands, and in our mansion, 35 rue de la Madeleine, in Paris, from this day to the 
6th of July next, the sum of six hundred thousand francs (frs. 600,000), to insure 
the accomplishment of the obligations to which they engaged themselves for the 
execution of the works of the said enterprise. 

Article 2. Should the persons forming the said Company, Which were repre- 
sented by M. Mathew Klein, in the treaty entered into with the Executive Power 
of New Granada, or other persons substituted in that right, or in the exercise of it, 
fail to do the said delivering of six hundred thousand francs in our hands in the 
time fixed by the first preceding article, the said Company of Panama will fall off 
their right to the privilege granted for the construction of this railway. 

Article 3. Duplicate of these present resolutions will be communicated to the 
said Company, or to their Poacldons, and to M. Mathew Klein, and will besides be 
published in the public papers, in order that no person —_ claim from ignorance 
of them. For exact copy, RENE GUERIN, Proxy. 

Mademoiselle Jenny Lind contemplates an act of profuse liberality in 
aid of the funds of the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton: she pro- 
poses to give a concert in its behalf at Her Majesty’s Theatre; engaging 
the theatre and performers at her own expense, contributing her own 
performance, and handing the full progeeds to the managers of the 
Hospital. 


M. Olozaga, the Progresista deputy, has succeeded in effecting his es- 
cape from Spain. He has arrived in London, having taken refuge on 
board the T'rafalgar, when that ship touched at Lisbon. 

Mr. Witson, tue Scortisn Vocacist.—At a dinner given to Mr. Wil- 
son at the London Tavern, Bishopgate street, on Tuesday, June 20, a 
splendid silver claret-jug and salver, subscribed for by gome private 
friends, were presented to that gentleman, ‘in commemoration of his. 
successful exertions in reviving the public taste for the beauties of Scottishy 
songs.” The festival went off with great éclat. 

The times are so bad that a great number of pawnbrokers have notices 
that they will not take in pledges, it being next to impossible to get ri 
of unredeemed property.—London Globe. 

Very Suppex Deatu or AN ALperman.—General Swartwout, Alder- 
man of the Third Ward, died very suddenly of apoplexy between two and 
three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, at the auction store of Wm. C. Hol- 
ley, No. 6 Pine street. At half past one he was in his usual health; soon 
atter, while engaged in common conversation with a gentleman, he ob- 
served, “I feel as it I were going to fall; hold me.” The gentleman took 
hold of him and laid him gently on the floor. After this he breathed se- 
veral times, and died without a struggle or a groan. 

Emicrants.—Between four and five thousand Emigrants arrived at this 
port on Saturday and Sunday of the week before last. Of this number 
3,442 were from England, Ireland and Scotland; 113 from Norway, 558 
trom Germany and Holland, and 257 from France. 








Armoseneric Cuury.—Oar country readers will be pleased to find 
that a very simple machine has been invented aud patented by Messrs. 
Lewis and Johuson, for making butter with a great economy of time and 
labour. Declining to guarantee its merits on the printed testimonials of 
others, we saw it ourselves in operation on Wednesday last at the New 
England Hotel. From fresh milk it made butter in ten minutes, and from 
cream in four. To this fact we need ouly add that its cost is very slight; 
and that it is so simple and so easily worked that a child of six years eld 


might manage it. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 
LAWRENCE. 


O BE SOLD by private contract (in consequence of the death of the late proprietor) the 
valuable estate of Falcon Wood, consisting of 252 acres of . 18 acres of 
leasehold land, the whole in a high state of cultivation—situated 3 miles from Charloitetown, 
the Capital of the Island, and fronting on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
dwelling-house, inevery Way suited for a gentleman’s family residence ; servants’ cottages, 
capacious burns, stables, cow and sheep houses,&c. &c, The farnm-yard enclosed and ar- 
ranged on the mostapproved English plan. Lime kiln, and all requisite buildings; a plenti- 
fulsupply of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in Is- 
land. 
For further particulars, and to treat for the me, address (pre-paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
land, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island, or J. Eustace Grubbe, 
Esq., 44 Parliament-street, Westminster, London, England. July 15 3m 


~ ‘VALUABLE FARM PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


FARM of nearly 200 acres with two dwelling honses ‘and out-houses, situated on the 

Freehold road, and five miles from Middletown Point, New Jersey, where there is @ 
daily steamboat communication with New York. 140 acresunder tillage, the crops are most 
abundant, aud a fine stream of water runs through the property. The place is remarkably 
healthy. Terms $7,500, of which $4000may remain on mortgage. Marv, the great fertilizing 
manure, has lately been discovered on the property, which adds to its value. 
ALSO, A FARM of 80 acres, with dwelling and out-houses, near Keypor!, New Jersey, 
vid three-quarters of a mile from daily steamboat communication with New York, This 
Farm is admirably adapted to trucking purposes, several acres consisting of black peat, 
‘a:nous for producing celery, &c. The earliest strawberries come trom this part of Jersey 
Lue place very healthy, and well watered. Terms $2,690, a part of which may remain>a 


mortyage, . 
Apply at the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay street. July- 











ATMOSPHERIC CHURN. 


HE PROPRIETOR of this invaluable machine offers for sale the right to certain coun 
ties in the States of New York and New Jersey, of bis patent rig! This wonderful 
machine easily produces the finest butter, and in much quanlities from new milk, 
fresh from the cow, than any other churn heretofore known. The public are respectfully in- 
that the patent churn will be in operation, and daily exhibittoa , at the New England 

otel, Broadway, corner of Thames street. July 22—4t 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 

HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
T weather permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope, 
and Cobourg, every Tuesday Thursday, and Saturday mornings, at Eleven o'clock, and 
will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 

, at 8 o'clock precisely. 

July 8~5 mos 





nto, June 12, 1842. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED IN 
1805. 
With a Capital of $5,000,000 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed the sum of 
$2,000,000, 


Independent of the further sum for which a respectable and wealthy body of 
“33 stockholders srefiatie. — i ’ 





PERSONS insuring now,share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payable in casn, 
or taken in permanent reduction of the premium. 
Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-quarterly, or annually. 
No charge is made for sea risk to Europe, nor from any one part of the American Conti- 
@ent to any other part. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. Francis, Esq M. D., No. 1 Bond street. 
J.C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Charles Edwards, Esq. 
Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had on application to the agents, 
r ™ SORE PH FOWLER” 
R.5. BUCHANAN, 


June 17 27 Wall street. 





MARINE PAVILION, 


OCKAWAY, L. L., May 2nd, 1348—The pavers of the above wellknown Sea-bathing Es- 
tablishment are respectfully informed that it will be ready for the reception of visitors 
early in the season. 
Parties desirous of engaging rooms may be called on at their residence in the city by ad- 
dressing the subscriber, at the Astor House. 
ml3 HIRAM CRANSTON. 





yest RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
ef a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 

CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city. qualitycompared. 

Their friends and the public are invited to ca jJand inspect them. 

N. B.—SILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
Irons, Forks and | &c., plated on best German Silver, Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 

Also some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 

my 20—6 m J. & 1. CUX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 


ESPECTFULLY to inform the public that their EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN 
R WORKS OF ant now open at Broadway (Lafarge Building 8.) This collection 


includes original paintin le, Muller, Mozin, Court, Girar- 
det, Grontond Also Br , : i 
bronzes ie 


s by Ary Scheffer, Delaroche 
ye ockart ponassn Crayon Drawings, and a onaiep collection of 

e. Annual subscribers are ent! to one co - 
after the spirited picture b » idigteg. thts pring 


Music,” W. 8. ’ 
Admission 25 cents; doors open hen 9 oclock, Ot. until 6 o'clock, P.M. 





June 10 6t 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
D*®!ts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 

he fePUsceLan, Agents. 

7" Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 

athe 2 the provigee pens of  aryreryt eng Bank S Scotland, and their Branches. 
ranches of the Bank of Britis r i th i 

Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. " pare = Ton tf » 





REMOVAL. 
ALL, TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broadway 


southerly corner of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where may be found an as- 
sortment of Diamond and other rich Jewelry, Silver Ware, Cutlery, Watches, Clocks, &c., 
&c. Since lst March, EBENEZER MONROE has been ensociated (as copartner) with B. 
T. & B. under the same name and firm as heretofore. June 3 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation among 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, bas been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satis action, as 
Saving te d.chere period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
rs Pri ictad 











ou e y curing those in cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
= ”  <uahaamaed and Headache, it has invariably proved in every instance a sedicing 
at utility. 


repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 


Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred, Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co. 4 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout yd United 

tates. une 3 tf 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

26 Cornhill, London, 

AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

{Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
LAMIE MURRAY, Soorgs Sree, Hanover t Seneee, Patra of the Court of Direc- 





T. 


tors in Seeretury— USON C 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 


Samuel S. Howland, 
John 8S. Palmer, 


Samuel M. Fox, 


Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquilla G. Stout, 
George Barclay, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 


BALTIMORE, 
Samue) Hoffman, 


Jonathan Meredith, i 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Frank!in Dexter, 
Israe] Whitney, Benjamin Seaver, 
Jonathan Chapman, | Elijah D. Brigham, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHarpson, Genreal Accountant, 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies. 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Society's prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 
of nts, &c., can be obtained at 71. Wall street, cf 
. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Cornhill, London ; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits thé following ad- 
tages to residents of the United States, viz: - 
——- of a large realized and invested Capital of a Company in existence upwards 
quarter of a century. 
. Lar B on p Slicies effected on the participation scale. 
The full value given for policies when discontinued. ‘ 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re. 
main unpaid for the first seven years, as a loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be paid, or 
as & permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 














BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS bey, 











The acceptance of Naval, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a 
surate premium. i 


No charge for policies. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq 
DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 


Sir Rebert Alexander, Bart. 
E 4 Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 

Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 

Denzil I, Thompson, E 


John Cox, 
Rev. Wm. Fallofeild, M. A. George H. Weather , M. D. 
anaging Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Ac , John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus W 


ray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSON, Esq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
The requisite forms of effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all information re- 


thereto, be obtained of Company's ent 
eo “ PRE K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon. the Ear! of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 
Edinburgh, 1 George Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 


DIRECTORS, 
Christr. Dunkin, Esq., 


j 





Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, 
David Davidson, Esq., Hon. Justice McCord, 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., Hon. W. B. Robinson, 
Hew Ratnese, 4, ; 
ical Adviser, George W. Campbell, Esq., M. D 
Solicitor, John Rose, F.sq. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THe BoarD IN MONTREAL with ful 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company oa the risk, at oner) 
without communicating with the parent Board. , ; 

A party has it thus in his power to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
curring the delay to which Lite Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction; the deliverance 
of the Board ai Montreal being final und irrevocable. : 

This arrangement gives to the CoLontat all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaranteed Capital, affords the 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 

3 by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


TaBLe I 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 


























Age. Annual Premium. . Y Annual Premium. —_ Annual! Premium 
5 £1 143 04 £2 98 4d £4 138 0d 
20 1 188 4d 40 2 538 6d 60 7 7a ld 
Pouicigs effected under THIs TaBLe, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 


Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each Policy will 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


. Tape Il. 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 





Ag Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium. 
5 41 lls 2d £2 53 2d £1 58 3d 
20 1 158 1d 40 3 0s 0d 60 6 i4s lid 














Policies effected under THIs TABLE, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. This 
Table is frequently selected b. parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 


are, and is weil suited to Assurances effected in cennection with Loans, or to cover 
EBTS. 
Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. ‘ 


Hair Crepir System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenie.t, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—One-THtrp of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in te hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING LiceNce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from ANY NoRTH AMERICAN Port TO any EuRo- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. E 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssuRANCE and ANNUITIES, May be obtained by ap 
plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 

By order of the Directors. 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 


nov13 6m Ofhce, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 








No.8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mali, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—£5,000,000 


4 ey Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect securt- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which hae attended it since its 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 


In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
olicies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 











table :— 
. $5000 6 years—added $600. 
pet years—added $400. 
2 years—added $200. 
For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 
Age. For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
3 1 62 1 09 1 82 2 00 
Py » 104 Lil 1 87 2 10 
25 107 | 115 192 215 
2 110 117 197 220 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be a ° ap wei to. 


jans tf Agent for New York and the United States. 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2isT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
4 ip COMPANY is prepared to effect AssURANCE UPON LIVES, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 





or sions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial de ion of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
preovet payment or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They-can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such } ponent to exercise control ever the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected with or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 





LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
Dt BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 


door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand a full assort- 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
er retail, at low prices, for cash: 
Solar Lam: lt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Salar Lamps, gilt and bronzed, © . 
Bracket, do do do 
Bele? Chandelie: > a9 d 
eliers, do o o 4 and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and recheed ue 
do Bracket do do d 
do Chandeliers do 


o 
do 2,3,4and6 lights, 
Girandoles, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, ~ 
Gandelebee, de” do do _ do 

China, Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases, do 

ai Tester a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemi 


ts. 
Lamp Wicks, and Shades of all kinds, 
Paper Shades. 





a large assortment of new patterns and styl 
Oils—Sperm, Whales and Lard, of the tole quality, om 
Superior Camphene and Bu Fluid, my 6—6 mos. 





BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 


ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!—PAINTED 
oe THREE MILES OF CANVAS !—Exhibiting a view of country 1200 miles in length, 


the mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New Orleans, and hi 
OF cael on ve a ae BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD ! on 
Open Wible, unday expected) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Broad- 
way. 8 Garden. 
2 ren half-price. 
Panorama will commence moving at 1-4 to 8 o'clock precisel 
Afternoon Exhibitions on Wednesday P, 7 
Beats eccured from 10 till 12 Oclock, A Mee oe eraays, at 3 o'clock. 


dec 18 


HE ENGRAVINGS which have been issued ‘ 
have tune eet a hae and beautiful style G the Albion Office and the Art Union, 
ap 2 Sm 


WILLIAM H. BUTLER, No. 251 Broadway, (Plumbe’s building.) 
LEFT OFF WARDROBE AND 


FURNITURE WANTED. 
“rus ~ o price can be obtained by Ladies and Genilemen wh 
cast of wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to th 


o wish to dispose of their 
the Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 

















© subscriber's residence, through 


J. LEVENSTYN, 466 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. Broadway, up —_ 





the pr may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 





Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. Profits. Profits. eeceresccecs 
15 1131 16 5 40 362 214 8 2176 
20 1174 19 12 45 3171 340 374 
25 229 1147 50 4131 $1711 414 
30 293 2 02 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 264 60 7 1010 6 oll 6 132 











The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at Fee oy offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local] agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

Brantford....cesceesereseeeseeees William Muirhead........sceesceeceversevcereresecevess 
Cobourg...cecssecsererseecrecces JAMES CAMETON.....ccececceseecerreseeeseeees 
Colborne... +» Robert M. Boucher......... 






tee eeeenee 


Dr. James Hamilton.........25: 











HE ben 
Teer and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to Wee 
and receive Muils ig ey - to land 

Captains. 

America, ......++..seeeee+0e+0e+eC. HE. Judkins | Hibernia,..............0... Shannen 
BUrope..vcccccsccsercecese coccccscccces Me . Lott | Britannia......scccsccces m; Cc 
Ningard.sssesessessesvessvwsesssesegcen Ae Reyrie | Caledonia ooo. 200 00g re 4 
COMAdS, sccicceccccccccses wee -W. Dquglass | Cambria................Wm. H. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side— red 
port side. 4 ; . oa 
Acadi by wy New Yoru W 

COMING. 2020: ceccccccccccccccceverds MOMGscccsweseses “ ew we 
UMMM tis ccsabedutecceoessxacas C.H.E. Judkins... “ Boston, Wedne 28th ee 
ritavnia..... W. Lang.......+++ “ New York, We sday, 5th Jul 
COMER, odccicccsccsocccvcdocces W. Harrison..... - “ Boston, Wednesday, 12th Jul . 
SNL 6 bvicdeccdsoconcsovened Leitch. ....ssss+06 “ New York, Wednesday | Jub 
Hibermia....serececceeeecesceees N. Shannon..... see “ Boston, Wednesday, 26th July, y 
Eyrope.....-.- poe dngn dies 4annaneansé “ New York, Wednesday, 24 August, 


assage money $120. 

Freight will be charged on epocia beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
oT a or passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, Jr, 
ap 


38 Broadway, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 reed tar thelr ~ mg Lines Ke! Sachew Davee = York and Liverpool have 
arran, for their n, ‘om each port on 8 » Lith, 16th, 2ist and 
month; the ships to succeed yA other in the following order, — : ried every 

























Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World...... .» Knight July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6) Aug 21....Dec 21....Apr Ql 
John R. Skiddy Li coos MB «ll. TD) sees Beveeeees Biseee., 26 
Fidelia......... . 16 .+16.. Sept 1.,..Jam 1...-May 1 
Hottinguer.... 21.. ool. oR] cocce Gocoscccces sme | 
Rose 5 %.. ts Set tM esesseseeleveveseell 
sane t.. .++-Dec 1....Apr eon' ee lB b 
Ashburton,.... Bocscccee Grcccccee 6 +21 
West Point.......... ° eokbocccccceddoes ll 
Yorkshire.......... . Furbe' cocccceMBscccccceMBcsocces ID 
Liverpool... .o.+.+.+. Blethem.....ceeeee QbeceseeeeZhesseeee Bl 
SiddonS.... 000-004 CODD... ce eceeeeee a Pree  Sreeere 26 
Columbia ........... Cropper...... Sept. 1....Jan 1... May | 
Patrick Henry....... Delano..... eesvece © Brrcvecee Srcccccce 6]. 
Waterloo, .....0e00++ AMOD. cc eereeereee LL. ceccces ll eoelll 
New York..........- BryeP.cccccccccccce Baccve RS PR | 
Queen of the W..... Hallett........+.0+-2leeceee RSS | 
Sheridan........ eee Cornish. ....0+0s eee BBeccece Peete ery) 
Montezuma.....-.+++ Lowber....... Oct 1....Feb 1...June 1} 
Henry Clay........++ NYC... ccccccsccees 00 Brcccceee Bocce. +e 
Richard Alsop........Smith... . ccocckhcoee eel 
Cambridge.......+++ Peabody... Beccccccs if 
Constitution .......+++ Britton... eee 2) 
Garrick..... ecdéccoes Hunt 26 TB. ccccecs 2H 
Oxford....++.++.++++-Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 


perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to iaretgors vkices Sossseseveess $100 
“ “ to New £2 
Agente for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y, 
BARING, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
> HAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHL.AGS & CO.,N, Y. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
 ~ line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will euc- 





ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, | Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

York. London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/| June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ a, “ 24, “ 2)|July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 1S 
Mediator, . L. Star June & Oct & Foo. 831i “ B FR & 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey . ] .* » 24] Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2, “ 23, “ @& 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker * > 8m * S&S Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8{| “ 28, “ 28 mm 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan 7m =| & “ 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 18, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these we kets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Losing are signed therefor, 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londo 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the I6th, and New York on 
the let of each month, as follows:— 













New York. Havre, 
ST. DENIS, § ist January oe § 16th February, 
Howe, master. lst May...... 16th June 
lst September. 2 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; Ist June... ; 16th July, 
Ist October. 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, lst March. 16th April, 
Conn, master. pis July... 1fth August, 
lst November 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist April.... 16th May, 
Funck, master, lst August.. 16th September, 
ist December. 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 witi.out wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

mar 13 88 Wall Street. 





IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


[yccemezars GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
- 4 the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 


ne! 8 in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
ows forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
ealthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this woncrous power, when it is thus 


deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 


tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine inuse. It is ex- 
pon ly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and ith 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect entirely harmless, 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with positive AND PERMANENT SUC- 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epllopay: —_ 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Aporesy, the Machine is confidentl 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, gy re Deaf 
ness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 

Each Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery arf all necessary appliances putup 
tn neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing fulland rm ay 
directions for its use and —— in the various diseases in which it is recommend 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. rth 

ul Foysicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one Shi ed 
——_ Le pee they will be found of vast benefit in namerous diseases in which or- 
nary medical treatment is of slight avail. ‘ 

Price of the Machines, eomplath, $12 and $15, according to size anu power, They by Be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British *rovinces and West 


Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 
- > factured and sold wholesale and 
aunts UATED MAGNETIC eC OORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 


cash, will be promptly and care~ 


y 
N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the jan 15 


fully fulfilled. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Cavtiox.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that'protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 





UNGAS. +s cecscceserresetesercerereces eerertt treet eee 
LONGON. ..ee-eeeees .. . George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ | In purswance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
Mon errr +++ Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell..........++.+++ | State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually rej 
musegercotont yee eeececees | od a. SE alpmbeakenaqntane demeagesesdetten straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name oF 
Quebec. ..--sseresresseesss vss Welehand Daviet.cssccssicsssessssossennssseneesenseeees trade marks of Mr. Gillott. ine Fi EL Se 
t. Catherines. .+e+++-+seeeeeees Lachlan Bell. .se-se+seescesrsserssevecsecseceeeeeeeseees | The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, 
Rai apeqnedpinttucesarsses Vii. Dr. George Herrick. 2222000223 P me : 
Woodstock.cccsccsscccss00! William Lepenotiore:-.. Dr: Samuel J. Stratford.......2, | suamfacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, om dis 
By order of the Board covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
ile THOMAS M .SIMONS, Secretary, PRE en nov & 
ec amilton. ; ——— 








THE BEN FRANKLIN. 


N°. 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscriber respectfully informs his friends and 
the public of Boston, amongst whom he flatters himself he has a numerous and high/y 
respectable acquaintance, that he has taken this House, and has fitted it up in the most a 
proved manner. His intention is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar 4 
character to the best conducted establishments in Europe and this country, and hopes, by 
strict attention to his businéss, to give satisfaction to his customers. 

The house will be constantly supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in this 
and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be spared to do them jus- 
tice. 

tg Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved Fare, can always be 
obtained at the “BEN FRANKLIN.” 

N. B.—The House will iayariably be closed on Sundays.~ 





noy 1S—tt THOMAS MORGAN. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One square of ten lines, one insertion..........+0-sseeeeeseeees $1 00 
One « * © CW TNRPUOREL, bc icecucctccceccdcaes 18 
One “ 6 HOUR CM eakins cavencvesdcnecnsecse | RRO 
“ “ o * GRID, 6.05 vcthsscnnse Sahih teal Te fF 
‘ " e “ three months.......... eg cia A eA Ce 7 00 
a LF } MME. «os onic ecsnsaceveeecenes Le oe 
4 = os a Se ees er eae 20 00 





~ -‘W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRISTOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 











